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THE RECORD OF MILLFEED DURING 1917 


RoBert T. BEATTY 


millfeed situation at Minneapolis 
during the calendar year 1917 seems 
a hopeless undertaking. No matter from 
what angle it is observed, so many abnor- 
mal features present themselves that one 
hesitates to venture further. There was 
hardly a single month throughout the year 
that did not bring forth some surprising 
developments. All high-price records were 
shattered time and again, although be- 
tween times values dropped to unsuspect- 
ed low levels. There were periods of big 
production and of abnormally light output. 
It was either a. feast or a famine 
throughout the year, apparently no middle 
ground. It was a bad year for the specu- 
lator caught short, because of the phe- 
nomenally high prices, and yet those who 
were fortunate enough to get in on the 
breaks reaped handsome profits. Through- 
out it was a history-making year, and one 
that no doubt will be looked back upon by 
the trade as embracing every condition 
that could possibly develop. The feed 
trader that passed unscathed through 
1917 has had an experience that should 
stand him in good stead in the future. 
Throughout January there was a steady 
consumptive demand for bran and mid- 
dlings. The output was below normal, and 
mills were meeting with considerable diffi- 
culty in operating, because of the car situ- 
ation. There was so much uncertainty 
about future production that mills were 
disinclined to consider bids for deferred 
delivery, and were restricting offerings to 
mixed cars, some even insisting that buy- 
ers take as much as 100 bbls of flour with 
each car ordered. At the same time there 
was a little surplus feed on the market 
loaded in cars that could not be shipped 


\ attempt to make a survey of the 


east of Minneapolis, Jobbers were absorb-- 


ing these distress lots, and placing them 
in store against future contingencies. 

The car situation was deplorable and, 
as a result, it looked as though a very 
serious situation might develop. Jobbers 
two or three months previous thereto had 
contracted for big quantities of, bran 
and standard middlings for November- 
January shipment. This feed had later 
been sold to the East and Southeast. 
Eastern buyers were clamoring for their 
feed, and threatening shippers with law- 
suits for non-fulfillment of contracts. In 
all about 15,000 tons were involved. At 
that time it was claimed that at least 
40,000 boxcars would be required to move 
the flour, feed and grain in store at Min- 
neapolis that had been sold, but which 
could not be shipped because of the short- 
age in cars, 

Early in January the northern roads 
issued tariffs naming a rate of 5.4c per 
100 lbs on millfeed from Minneapolis to 
Duluth, Superior and Itasca, with free 
storage until Jan. 1, shippers to assume 
insurance charges. Many took advantage 
of this opportunity and bought up distress 
lots of feed on track in northern line cars 
for shipment to the western lake ports 
mentioned. This helped to strengthen the 
market and brought about a net. advance 
of $4@5 ton in bran and shorts in Jan- 
uary. 

Red dog had been very inactive in do- 
mestic markets, but there was occasional 
inquiry for this grade from abroad. Bids 
were geceived that would net $50 ton, in 
140-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. At the 
same time the domestic trade would not 
pay over $39@40. This grade, however, 
strengthened in sympathy with other vari- 
eties of offal as the month advanced, and 
increased in value from $39, the low point, 
to $47. 

The curtailment in production, of course, 
was one of the real reasons for the 
strength. Figures compiled at that time 
showed that millfeed shipments from 
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Minneapolis for the five months ending 
Jan. 31 were 60,943 tons less than in the 
corresponding period a year earlier. 

February produced no change of im- 
portance in the situation. The mills were 
still handicapped in their operation be- 
cause of the car situation, although an 
early improvement was promised follow- 
ing a conference in Washington between 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
representatives. of the flour and grain in- 
terests of Minneapolis and other western 
grain terminal markets. At that meeting, 
steps were taken to bring about the much- 
needed relief. 

At regular periods throughout the 
month, representatives of eastern feed 
buyers appeared in Minneapolis, pictured 
the distress in their territories through 
lack of feedingstuffs, and importuned 
shippers to get deliveries on old contracts 
through to them without delay. Every- 
thing, however, was being done to expedite 
these shipments. Notwithstanding this, it 
was frequently reported that it took two 
to three months to get shipments through 
to the East. 

The aggravating part ot the whole situa- 
tion was that, while the supply situation 
in the East was so acute at times, it was 
claimed that there-were literally hundreds 
of cars of feed on track at Minneapolis in 
equipment against which there were re- 
strictions about shipping to the East. 
There was also considerable feed in‘ store 
that could have been shipped had rolling 
stock been available. 

In February, for the first time on rec- 
ord, bran in Minneapolis reached $34 ton. 
Some was sold by jobbers at this price for 
quick shipment, though mills at that time 
were asking nominally $1@2 less in mixed 
cars with flour. Late in the month there 
was some improvement in the car situa- 


tion, and mills began grinding more heav- 
ily, but they were so badly oversold that it 
was figured it would take them several 
weeks to catch up with orders. In conse- 
quence, the increasing activity of the mills 
had no softening effect on feed values. 
On the contrary, bran and middlings made 
a net gain for the month of $2@2.50 ton, 
while red dog remained stationary. 

During March, prompt shipment feed 
was at a premium. Mills were behind on 
orders; some January contracts still un- 
filled. Eastern shipments were lost in the 
freight congestion, and the situation 
looked hopeless from the feeder’s point of 
view. Eastern brokers were bidding stiff 
premiums for immediate delivery, but 
mills and jobbers alike preferred to use 
what they could get hold of in filling 
old orders rather than to book fresh 
business. 

Finding the market bare of offerings, 
the East began making bids for lake-and- 
rail shipment. Jobbers approached by 
eastern confections for offers on future 
delivery refused to consider them, They 
had all passed through such an anxious 
time for two to three months with threat- 
ened lawsuits and so forth for non-delivery 
that they were not keen about entering 
into fresh engagements. What was most 
particularly desired was an opportunity 
to clean up on old contracts and get a 
little breathing spell. One mill reported 
an inquiry from Great Britain for pure 
wheat bran. In March there was another 
advance of $1@1.50 ton. : 

The situation was unchanged at the be- 
ginning of April. Every grade of offal 
was scarce, and prices were steadily ad- 
vancing. With spring pasturage close at 
hand, it seemed incredible that values 
could hold, yet shipments in transit were 
snapped up at increasing premiums. Mill- 
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ers were bullish, and speculators bearish. 
The latter had by this time exhausted their 
supplies, and were anxious to get into the 
game again. They were hoping for a 
break that would enable them to load up. 
Prices, however, advanced $2@4 ton, and 
were at a level where it was deemed un- 
wise to take on big lots for deferred deliv- 
ery. At the. same time, mills would not 
discount future prices, and trade, so far 
as the big buyers were concerned, was 
about at a standstill. 

Men who had been in the business for a 
quarter of a century were as much at sea 
as were the beginners. They hesitated 
about hazarding a guess as to the prob- 
able course of prices, though others ven- 
tured the remark that they would not be 
surprised if bran went to $40 ton before 
receding. 

The light operation of winter wheat 
mills was an important factor for strength. 
It was felt that values had about reached 
the peak. Some mills still had December- 
January contracts unfilled. The supply 
situation in the East was still critical, and 
there was an urgent demand for red dog 
at top prices. With coarse grain gaining 
in strength almost daily, the prospect 
for a break in heavy feed was not prom- 
ising. 

The first two weeks in May the market 
weakened perceptibly. Shipments to the 
Fast that had been tied up in transit for 
two to three months were beginning to 
arrive at destination and in greater vol- 
ume than the trade could readily absorb. 
Pasturage was also available to an extent, 
and production had increased somewhat. 
Minneapolis mill held prices firm, but in- 
terior mills were offering and jobbers 
claimed to have bought some fair-sized lots 
of bran at as low as $30 ton, Minneapolis, 
where city mills asked nominally $386@ 
38.50. 

Some feed was again being loaded into 
cars that could not be shipped east and, 
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with the demand for this restricted, it had 
a depressing influence. Jobbers naturall 
hesitated about taking this distress feed, 
because of the difficulty in getting it trans- 
ferred and the consequent danger of de- 
murrage charges accruing. 

Late in May there was persistent talk 
of a decided curtailment in production at 
Minneapolis, and this had a steadying in- 
fluence. This strength, however, was 
short lived, and the market broke $3@4 
ton. Where city mills asked $31.50@33 
for bran, jobbers claimed to be able to buy 
all they needed from the country at as low 
as $27. Up to this time bran ‘and stand- 
ard middlings had been selling on the 
same basis, but the latter began drawing 
away from bran, and commanded a pre- 
mium of $1.50 ton. 

The first week in June the market was 
very unsettled, with an abnormally wide 
range in bran prices. Some mills asked 
$25 ton, Minneapolis, and others $31. It 
was freely predicted that, when mills 
caught up with back orders, prices would 
drop to at least $20. This latter level, 
however, was never reached, for a sur- 
prising demand developed the second week 
in June. Mills sold some good-sized lots 
and, with further talk of curtailment, 
doubt was expressed as to ability to fill 
June contracts on time. 

Mills were entirely out of the market 
so far as heavy feed was concerned. There 
was so much uncertainty as to future 
operations that millers were bullish in their 
views, and refused to enter into long-time 
contracts. At the close of June, bran 
prices were down about $3@3.50 ton for 
the month, but even at this decline bran 
and standard middlings were $10@10.50, 
flour middlings $19@20, and red dog $21.50 
higher than at the corresponding time in 
1916. 

By July the production at Minneapolis 
had dropped to a point where mills were 
unable to properly care for their mixed- 
car trade, and were out of the market on 
all grades in straight cars. What little 
surplus there was, was held by jobbers, 
and these were asking a stiff premium 
over mill prices. Southwestern buyers 
were bidding freely for supplies to keep 
them going until winter wheat mills could 
again get running. Heavy feed in par- 
ticular was wanted, and buyers were bid- 
ding a premium of $1 ton over spot for 
August shipment. 

By the end of July the situation was 
such that it was more a question of getting 
feed than it was that of prices asked. In 
consequence, contrary to all expectation, 
values had advanced $3@5 ton for the 
month on bran, $7@8 on standard mid- 
dlings and $4@6 on flour middlings and 
red dog. By this time the spread between 
bran and standard middlings had widened 
to $10 ton. A still further advance of 
$3@6 ton was made in bran prices by mills 
the opening week of August. By then the 
market was really stronger, and within $1 
ton of high point on the crop. 

All other grades of feed were selling at 
very much higher prices than were ever 
before recorded. It was a supply and de- 
mand proposition entirely. Consumption 
was not heavy, but mills were not making 
enough to take care of even the light 
requirements of the trade. Mills by t 


time had withdrawn offerings on mixed 
cars with flour, feeling that t had sold 
all they possibly could make before the 


grinding of new wheat began. Prices 
were really on a famine basis, due largely 
to the activity of Kansas City, Omaha and 
St. Louis buyers. 

It was not until the last half of August 
that the much-talked-of and long-looked- 
for slump occurred. Bran dropped $8@9 
ton in two weeks. About the last of 
August a little firmness developed, and it 
looked as though the slump was checked. 
Bran and standard middlings began draw- 
ing closer together again, and by Aug. 31 
were only $4@7 apart. 

Throughout September there was an- 
other surprising show of strength. It was 
felt that consumptive demand would be 
light, since farmers would have a lot of 
rough feed on hand following harvest. 
Apparently, however, there had been some 
short selling going on by speculators, and 
attempts by these to cover and to antici- 
pate future needs caused a demand suffi- 
ciently heavy to bring about an advance 
of $2@3 ton. The fact that mills were 
restricted to 30-day shipment was also 
probably an influence for strength. At the 
close of September, bran was $9.50@10.50, 


standard middlings $16@17 and red dog 
$22.50@23, higher than in 1916. 

October opened strong, though on ac- 
count of the high prices there was only 
limited speculative buying. Mills were 
sold to the limit prescribed by the Food 
Administration, and held prices firm. The 
production of the mills was cut down to 60 
per cent of capacity, so that a portion of 
the available wheat supply in the North- 
west could be shipped to mills in central 
and eastern territory. 

This curtailment, of course, had a 
strengthening effect on feed values. In- 
quiry, however, was light, and there was 
no marked advance. ter in the month 
the Food Administration arranged for 
heavy importations of Canadian wheat to 
relieve the sho in the East, and re- 
strictions against mill operations in the 
Northwest were promptly removed. 

Beginning with November, the market 
took on activity, and from then to the close 
of the year, supplies were limited. Min- 
neapolis mills disposed of an unusually 
large proportion of their Sen on to mixed- 
car buyers. A serious car shortage again 
developed, with occasional embargoes 
against shipments to the Head of the 
Lakes, the only outlet Minneapolis mills 
had for their product. Some of the large 
mills had not a pound of any kind of feed 
to offer by Dec. 1. It was expected that 
when navigation on the Great Lakes 
closed, and mills were dependent on all- 
rail shipment, a sharp curtailment in pro- 
duction would be necessary. 

The Southwest was again in the market, 
demand coming from as far south as 
Texas. Eastern buyers, also, remember- 
ing their experiences early in the year and 
the extreme difficulty experienced in get- 
ting shipments through, began anticipat- 
ing their needs. Supplies, however, were 
restricted. Jobbers for weeks had been 
buying feed at mill doors and hauling it 
by teams to warehouses, bit even this 
source of supply was shut off, and prices 
had again reached high point for the 
year. Bran and standard middlings 
brought $40@41 ton, flour middlings $49 
@450, and red dog $57@58. 

Then came the crowning event of the 
year. Tne Food Administration promul- 
gated new milling regulations, which took 
effect Dec. 25, canceling all existing flour 
contracts, and established a fixed price on 
millfeed. The basis for figuring the price 
on bran from then on was to be 38 per 
cent of the average cost of a ton of wheat 
at the mill, with fixed differentials on 
other grades. The price of standard mid- 
dlings was fixed at $2 ton premium over 
bran, flour middlings $9 ton over, and red 
dog $15 ton over. 

It was specifically stated in the gov- 
ernment’s rulings that existing feed con- 
tracts were not affected by the change. 
Buyers, however, lost sight of this fact, 
and the immediate effect of the ruling 
was to bring along in its wake a multitude 
of worries for the middlemen. Their cus- 
tomers demanded that prices be reduced 
to the government basis, and cancella- 
tions of orders were numerous. In many 
instances feed arrived at destination, but 
buyers refused to take delivery unless 
prices were reduced. 

To clarify the situation, some mills that 
were behind on deliveries offered to cancel 
contracts if jobbers desired, and gave 
them the privilege of going into the o 
market and buying in feed to fill their 
orders with, charging the mill up with the 
difference in contract and purchase prices. 
When the jobbers, however, attempted to 
buy in the feed to fill these orders, they 
found the market bare of supplies. 

Some jobbers have feed in store bought 
at $8@10 over the government basis and, 
naturally, they are not inclined to deal 
lightly with their customers who — 
to lay down on their contracts, especially 
since the Food Administration specifically 
states that feed is not affected by the new 
regulations. 

It is almost impossible to buy feed at 
anywhere near government prices. Most 
mills have none to offer, and say it will 
take them 30 to 60 days to catch up with 
old orders. In the meantime it is expected 
that what little feed there is in the hands 
of the trade will be absorbed, and it is 
freely predicted that in a month or so the 
scarcity will be such that dealers will be 
more than willing to pay any price in 
order to get supplies. It is felt that the 
dealer who refuses to take delivery now, 
when same is tendered, will be sorry for 
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it later, and that he would do well to take 
delivery of what he can, irrespective of 
the price charged. 3 


MILLFEED PRICES IN 1917 


The following shows the average price 
asked for the various grades of millfeed 
by months during 1917 by jobbers, per ton 
in sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 


--Middlings—, Red 
Bran Standard Flour dog 


January ...... $28.50 $28.50 $35.25 $41.15 
February ...... $2.37 32.37 36.37 42.50 
March ....ce0s 34.81 34.81 39.00 41.87 
Pree errr rs $8.50 39.08 42.08 44.82 
May ..cecccccce 32.70 35.45 41.55 44.75 
TUNE cccveccocs 26.02 32.62 42.75 47.88 
TUY wcccccccccs $2.15 42.23 48.40 54.65 
August ........ 30.62 40.06 560.19 68.12 
September .... 30.15 34.62 44.75 64.62 
October ....... 30.72 36.25 46.05 66.00 
November ..... 33.59 37.25 46.25 55.88 

40.66 47.33 66.08 


December ..... 40.33 
MINNEAPOLIS MILLFEED SHIPMENTS 


Shipments of millfeed from Minne- 
apolis by months during 1917 were as 
follows, with comparisons for the two 











preceding years: . 
To ‘ 
1917 1916 1915 
TARUBLY. ccacccce 44,495 63,998 62,475 
February ....... 50,679 66,835 58,726 
68,287 61,187 
56,044 41,448 
48,713 40,905 
46,616 39,627 
68,962 42,835 
, 65,919 44,546 
September ...... 65,337 65,671 68,845 
October ......... 66,706 63,348 73,772 
November ...... 75,997 64,070 68,856 
December ....... 66,162 47,748 71,294 
Totals ........ 750,008 706,711 664,516 





CONFUSION OF GOODS 


Legal Rights Where Grain, Flour or Other 
Goods of Different Owners Are In- 
separably Mixed 

One who willfully mixes his goods with 
those of the same kind belonging to an- 
other, in such manner that no separation 
can be made, and no apportionment which 
will do justice to the complaining party, 
stands to lose his property. 

This penalty is inflicted by the law 
under a legal doctrine known as the “Con- 
fusion of Goods” rule. The doctrine does 
not apply to the everyday dealing in which 
grain is delivered at a warehouse and is 
intermingled with other grain of the same 
grade, on an understanding that the owner 
is to receive a stated quantity back, but 
applies where there has been a wrongful 
intermixing whereby one of the owners is 
prevented from securing the exact quan- 
tity and kind of goods due him. 

“If one man mixes his corn or flour 
with that of another,” said an English 
judge, “and they were of equal value, the 
latter must have the given quantity; but 
if articles of different value are mixed, 

roducing a third value, the aggregate of 

th, and through the fault of the person 
mixing them, the other party cannot tell 
what was the original value of his prop- 
erty, he must have the whole.” 

The rule has been somewhat more ex- 
plicitly stated by the United States su- 
preme court: 

“It is admitted, the general rule that 
governs cases of intermixture of property 
has many exceptions. It applies in no 
case where the goods intermingled remain 
capable of identification, nor where they 
are of the same quality or value; as where 
guineas are mingled, or grain of the same 
quality. Nor does the rule apply where 
the intermixture is acciden or even 
intentional, if it be not wrongful. But 
all the authorities agree that, if a man 
willfully and wrongfully mixes his own 
goods with those of another owner, so as 
to render them undistinguishable, he will 
not be entitled to his proportion, or any 
part, of the property. 

“Certainly not, unless the goods of both 
owners are of the same quality and value. 
Such intermixture is a fraud. And so, 
if the wrong-doer confounds his own 

with goods which he suspects may 

long to another, and does this with in- 

tent to mislead or deceive that other, and 

embarrass him in obtaining his right, the 
effect must be the same.” 

The rule was followed by the New York 
supreme court in the case of Starr vs. 
Winegar, wherein it was decided that, if 
there was any uncertainty as to the quan- 
tity of wheat plaintiff was entitled to out 
of a mass which defendant had formed by 
mixing plaintiffs grain with his, “the de- 
fendant, having caused such uncertainty 
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by mingling plaintiff's wheat with his own, 
was bound to prove the true quantity be- 
longing to plaintiff, or stand the loss or 
the risk of mistake in the calculation of 
the jury resulting from such confusion of 
the wheat.” 

In the interesting case of D. M. Osborne 
& Co. vs. Cargill Elevator Co., decided by 
the Minnesota supreme court, it is shown, 
however, that equity will be done by the 
courts when fairly called for by the cir- 
cumstances. In this case, it appeared 
that a farmer had two fields of wheat and 
mortgaged one of them to plaintiff, but 
when he harvested them he placed all the 
grain in one bin and sold it to the defend- 


‘ant elevator company, without discharging 


the mortgage. 

Plaintiff sued the elevator company for 
the full value of all the wheat so bought 
by it. The trial court permitted full re- 
covery. But, on appeal, the supreme court 
decided that plaintiff was not entitled to 
more than a fair part of the proceeds of 
all the grain, according to approxi- 
mate quantity of the mortgaged wheat 
found to have been intermixed with the 
unmortgaged grain. After finding that 
— _ a a of fraudulent inten- 

ion confuse the mortga; roperty, 
the supreme court cad sis aaiatin 

_“The mixed are all of the same 
kind and quality. Under these circum- 
stances, plaintiff is only entitled to its 
proper share of the whole mass. . . . It 
is also true that, in this case, every reason- 
able doubt as to the amount of plaintiff's 
share should be resolved in its favor.” 

The opinion then lays down a proper 
basis for dividing the grain accor ing to 
the relative acreages of the two fields, after 
making allowances for old grain included 
in the mass and quantities which had been 
removed from the bin by the farmer be- 
fore making the sale to the elevator com- 
pany. 

In the recent case of Sloan State Bank 
vs. B. M. Stoddard & Son, the Iowa su- 
preme court decided that, where mort- 
gaged corn was sold to defendants and 
was so intermingled with, other corn 
owned by them that it could not be identi- 
fied, the mortgagee had a right to hold 
defendants liable for the value of the 
corn so converted to the prejudice of his 
mortgage, in lieu of a lien against any 
specific grain. 

But, although a mortgage lien may- be 
lost by a commingling of grain or other 
goods with those of a buyer from the 
mortgagor, the rule seems to be that, as 


‘against the mortgagor, or any person buy- 


ing from him with notice of the mort- 
gage, the mortgagee is entitled to hold 
the whole of a commingled mass formed 
by the mortgagor as security for the pay- 
ment of the mortgage debt. 

It will be seen that intended fraud is 
the principal ground on which one may 
forfeit his own goods in intermingling 
them with those on which another has a 
claim. An intermixture resulting from 
pure accident places each owner on an 
equal standing and a court will strive to 
make the most nearly equitable division 
of the property or its proceeds possible. 
The same is true where confusion of goods 
results from honest mistake. But the 
courts are not in harmony as to the rights 
of parties where the confusion has been 
brought about by negligence. 

The Minnesota supreme court has inti- 
mated that there should be no forfeiture 
on the ground of negligence, when there 
is no proof of fraudulent intent, while the 
supreme courts of New Hampshire and 
North Carolina have taken a different 
view. The trend of judicial decision seems 
to be to forfeit for negligence, as well as 
for intentional fraud, where the negligent 
person is unable to distinguish the portion 
of the confused goods ron due the com- 
plaining person, either in kind or value. 

It must be noted, however, that goods 
are not to be forfeited under this legal 
doctrine merely because the confusion has 
been brought about by the fault of the 


erson whom forfeiture is sought. 
t is still an essential to forfeiture that 
the goods of the ve parties cannot 


be separated in kind or value. When the 
brands on sacks or other marks afford 
means of identification, the aggrieved 
party must be content with a return of his 
specific goods. Or if bulk grain be inter- 
mixed with other n of the same kind, 
the relative quantities being known, divi- 
diam tquat: i erate on Weak elie. 


A. L. H. Srazer. 
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‘Mis’ Sawyer, wife to Red Sawyer, who runs the mill over 


hi *3to Forked Tree,” said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish 


“Ati name, an’ when her paw died she heired more’n a 
haw¢s off’'n him. Since then she’s been 
ul |), fattenin’ them with shipstuff from 
=\Red’s mill, but now the guv’ment 
i comes in an’ says Red’s got to re- 
Bsn) yport what price he gets for everythin’. 
awe Le says he allows Mis’ Sawyer’s got to 
\,pay} him for shipstuff now, but Mis’ 
mp Sawyer’s hired a lawyer an’ says 
‘she'll see Red in hell first. Red 
allows his mill’s for sale an’ he 
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“chisself is figgerin’ on goin’ 
>, into the aviation army.” 








P?? 

Are you co-operating with the Food 
Administration and its Milling Division 
because you have to, or because you 
want to? ~- 

Do you call yourself a loyal American 
citizen, anxious for the speedy triumph 
of the American cause, the success of its 
brave soldiers abroad and the welfare of 
its fine people at home, and yet dare to 
hold back and whine and quibble and say 
you can’t, or you don’t want to, or you 
must first know the reason why, when you 
are called upon to conform to require- 
ments? 

Are you only willing to follow orders 
as long as it suits your convenience, your 
pocket-book, and your individual views, 
or are you man enough and American 
enough to say: “That which is best for 
my country is best for me. I will follow 
the call of my trade; serve as-# is de- 
manded of me; do what is required; stand 
fast for the good of the whole, regardless 
of my own apparent interests. My coun- 
try and its needs first, my business and its 
advantage last. Come what may, I will 
not falter or fail in this hour of trial !” 

On your answer to such questions as 
these will depend your status in this coun- 
try, now in the time of action, when each 
man’s help is needed, later, in the time 
of judgment, when each man’s record is 
reviewed. 

In God’s name, stand up and don’t be 
a skulker! 





THE “ROUND UP” 


For more than thirty years it has been 
the custom of The Northwestern Miller 
to hold an annual meeting of the members 
of its editorial and business staff, and this 
week marks another of those happy events 
which always serve to bind more closely 
together, in fellowship and mutual confi- 
dence, those who serve this publication. 

The organization to which they belong 
has grown from comparatively small 
dimensions to one which extends far and 
has wide and significant influence, yet it 
has been so fortunate as to retain, as a 
factor essential and highly important to 
its continued welfare, the same spirit of 
personal relationship that was a marked 
characteristic of its earlier years. It has 
not outgrown in the slightest degree the 
close and sympathetic touch between its 
members which was a natural result of 
the associations of the past; instead, this 
has become more haw § developed and 
more greatly emphasized with the passage 
of time. 

That this is so is a source of the great- 
est satisfaction to that intangible thing, 
back of the paper and the type and the 
printed word; that essence and embodi- 
ment of many converging thoughts, called 
The Northwestern er. It aentins the 
existence of something more than a pub- 
lication; the evolution of an idea, the 


gradual development of an embryotic 
theory, until, with time and work, it be- 
comes realized in common effort for a 
common purpose, out of which has sprung 
an indefinable but very real spirit which 
is greater than the obvious thing accom- 
plished. 

It is chiefly for the reassertion and 
rejuvenation of this spirit that this an- 
nual meeting takes place. While the 
practical details of the work in hand, its 
problems and its | iy gp are given 
daily discussion and the most thorough 
and comprehensive consideration by those 
in attendance, yet even far more valuable 
and lasting are the results achieved by the 
renewal of the ties of fellowship which 
the occasion inspires. 

The friends of The Northwestern Miller 
are good enough to take a very kindly in- 
terest in the personal side of its organiza- 
tion. To thousands in the trade which 
it represents, this journal has long ceased 
to be merely a machine for the dissemina- 
tion of information; it has become more 
like an old and trusted friend who can be 
relied upon, under all circumstances and 
in every contingency, for helpful service. 

It has been very largely through the 
agency of its loyal representatives that 
this enviable relationship has been estah- 
lished and is so cordially maintained. It 
is a thing of which The Northwestern 
Miller is very proud and which it values 
above every other evidence of success 
and it is the purpose of this annual con- 
ference to accent, above all else, the worth 
and the enduring nature of the human 
equation in business as in everything else. 

Those who journey from their various 
posts to join their associates at head- 
quarters this year cannot but have their 
pleasure in the reunion shadowed some- 
what by the realization that one member 
who was always waiting to welcome them 
and from whom they invariably received 
the kindest of greetings will not be pres- 
ent, except in spirit. Mr. Frederick J. 
Clark, who never before has been absent 
on these occasions, now rests from his 
labors. His presence will be sorely 
missed, yet in every heart he will live 
again by the potent strength of a thou- 
sand memories which his vacant chair 
evokes. 

The Northwestern Miller comes to this 
pleasant milestone in its life, a meeting- 
place of those who serve it, with the hon- 
est gratification which follows another 
year of. conscientious effort met by most 
generous recognition. As, for a few days, 
it once again pauses in the performance 
of its ordinary duties to take counsel with 
those who are foremost in its. behalf, it 
is sensible of and thankful for its rare 
good fortune in having associated with it 
those who are not only competent in the 
discharge of their duties, but loyal and 
trustworthy both to its interests and to 
the interests of those whom it has the 
privilege of serving. 


LO! THE POOR FARMER 

The following is a letter received by a 
Minnesota miller from one of those self- 
sacrificing, generous-hearted, patriotic 
sons of the soil, a North Dakota farmer, 
reprinted exactly as written, except for 
the address and signature: 

“Gentlemen ; 

“I got 450 bu. of Buckwheat for sell. 
i have bean offard’ $2.00 tow dollars a bu. 
for it and 3 lbs. docage but i wont moar 
for it. 

“How mouch do you pay? Will it pay 
to seed Buckwheat next year 1918 I am 
figring to seed in 65 acres next year to if 
i can get $2.00 tow dollars pur bu. for it 

“How mouch would you promise me 
pur bu. for my 1918 croap of Buckwheat 
i dont wont to seed any next year onles 
I am garanted a cirten price for it. 

“Please andsor every thin in this letter 
at once. I remain 

“Yours for Success.” 

The highest price on record for buck- 

wheat was four dollars and five cents per 


hundred unds, f.o.b. Janesville, is- 
consin. is was sweet, clean buckwheat, 
no dockage. The high price at Minne- 


apolis was four dollars. This liberal gen- 
tleman was offered two dollars a bushel 
for his buckwheat in North Dakota, which 
is equivalent to more than four dollars a 
hundred pounds at his country station, 
yet he “wonts moar.” Moreover, unless 
he can be guaranteed in advance both a 
price and a purchaser for his 1918 
“croap,” he “dont wont to seed any next 
year.” ’ 

He should abandon buckwheat and go 
in' for raising hogs, having such a fine 
start in his own person. Congress is 
going to be asked to appropriate any- 
where from five to fifty million dollars so 
as to give these generous souls in North 
Dakota a fair chance on the next crop. 





THE MULTI-MILLIONAIRE MILLER 


“John Derby,” in the New York Ameri- 
can, presents what he calls “A Case 
Against the Miller.” John begins it with 
a little joke, all his own. He refers to 
the.celebrated “miller’s daughter” of song 
and story, and says that, now her father 
is “a multi-millionaire,” she has “grown 
so dear, so dear” “in good truth.” 

This is excruciatingly witty, but not 
half so funny as John’s more sober state- 
ments. He says there is “but one ‘dusty 
miller,’ the trust at St. Anthony’s Falls.” 
The way this trust robs the farmer, ac- 
cording to John, is certainly a caution 
to snakes. 

In the dear old days of his childhood, 
John says, the farmer received for his 
sixty pounds ot wheat thirty-eight pounds 
of flour, ten pounds of te. and two 
pounds of middlings. What does he get 
for it today? John asks. “Under the old 
grist mill system, he would get back $2.87 
worth of flour at current prices, 22 cents 
worth of bran and 6 cents worth of mid- 
dlings, a total of $3.14. He now gets $2.20 
cash and no return ‘in kind.’ He loses 
94 cents.” No wonder, says John, the 
farmer objects to giving up his wheat. 

John warms to his subject as he goes 
on. “Some $250,000,000 a year is taken 
in profits by the ‘Miller of Minneapolis,’ ” 
he remarks. “This miller is not a jolly, 
dusty worker at the crusher or the shifter, 
but a man who lives in London, or Brus- 
sels, or Paris, or New York, or Palm 
Beach, or Boston, and takes toll of his 
mill at his leisure.” 

John’s easy estimate of the profits of 
the “Miller of Minneapolis” is certainly 
flattering. Some day, when he has time, 
he ought to find out how many barrels of 
flour are produced annually in Minneap- 
olis, divide his imaginary profits by the 
same, thereby ascertaining the profit per 
barrel. With this result firmly fixed in 
his alleged mind, he should ask the nearest 
grocer the price he gets for a barrel of 
flour. 

He could then spend the rest of the da 
figuring out how much he had underesti- 
mated the miller’s profits. By his in- 
genious system of moving the decimal 
point to suit his own convenience, he 
could just as well get two billions five 
hundred million, as the paltry two hun- 
dred and fifty millions which he mentions. 
There is no object in being small about 
such things; if one is going to create a 
“multi- flionaire” he might just as well 
make a good one, something worth talk- 
ing about, while he is at it. It doesn’t 
cost a cent more; ink is cheap, especially 
in the American office. 
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John is certainly generous in giving his 
multi-millionaire a choice of residence, in 
preference to Minneapolis, but why he 
should desire to live in Brussels these 
days is incomprehensible.. Minneapolis 
may have its disadvantages in winter, but, 
even so, it is superior to Brussels under 
the benevolent rule of the German mili- 
tary authorities. But perhaps for a myth, 
such as Mr. Derby has manufactured for 
space-filling purposes, the capital of Bel- 
gium may have its peculiar attractions. 

John concludes his “Case Against the 
Miller” thus sagely: “Those who blame it 
all upon the farmer, might try farming. 
There are plenty of abandoned farms 
hereabout, and numerous others in the 
West that may be had for the assump- 
tion of the mortgage.” Are there? 

Why try farming? Why not milling, 
which Mr. Derby discovers to be so prof- 
itable? There are plenty of abandoned 
mills, and possibly some that may be had 
for the assumption of the mortgage. All 
that is necessary is to put in a “crusher” 
and a “shifter” (no doubt John can tell 
where they are to be had), buy an ad- 
— ecimal point and go to it, to 

‘ome a multi-millionaire who spends his 
winters in Brussels and “takes toll of his 
mill at leisure.” What a fine line of reli- 
able information Mr. John Derby fur- 
nishes to the proletariat he reaches! The 
pen is mightier than the sword, and easily 
puts the poor old multiplication table 
entirely out of business. 





WILEY AND BRANNY IN ITALY 

The British Weekly, London, is author- 
ity for the following astounding informa- 
tion: “There seems little doubt that the 
breakdown in the Italian army was largely 
due to the fact that the rations were 
diminished. The Italian medical men 
carried out the theories of certain Ameri- 
can writers on food, with disastrous re- 
sults. What may suffice for a sedentary 
worker does not suffice for a soldier ex- 
posed to the strain and stress of battle.” 

It is to be hoped that further and more 
explicit information will be forthcoming 
on this very important matter. If the 
Italian physicians were misled by Ameri- 
can food theorists and food faddists in 
feeding the Italian army, and the results 
were disastrous to the success of the 
Italian arms, the facts should be made 
public. 

As The Northwestern Miller has fre- 
quently warned since the war began, there 
is serious danger in experimenting with 
the bread of peoples and armies. In the 
case of the Belgians, and especially the 
Belgian children, it was demonstrated be- 
yond the slightest doubt that the advice of 
the food cranks who urged the use of 
ninety and one hundred per cent flour was 
responsible for a situation which at one 
time was calamitous. 

It is far better to reduce the ration of 
wheat flour than to seek to make it “go 
further” by grinding for human food the 
fibrous and flinty particles in-wheat which 
nature intended exclusively for animals, 
and which is only suited to their digestive 
machinery. Such a ration may leave the 
people hungry for more, but at least it will 
not weaken them to the point of utter 
collapse, or expose them to the danger of 
epidemics. . 

As the British Weekly says: “What may 
suffice for a sedentary worker does not 
suffice for a soldier. exposed to the strain 
and stress of battle.” This hint of what 
happened on the Italian front in the mat- 
ter of food needs no elaboration for those 
familiar with the stock argument of the 
Doc Wileys and the Branny McCanns of 
this country, who are so insistent in their 
theories that they would be willing to 
hazard the safety of an army rather than 
forego a chance to follow their crack- 
brained notions on food values. 

The “sedentary worker” may occasional- 
ly find need for the strong laxative fur- 
nished by wheat flour improperly milled, 
but a soldier on duty, fed such stuff, 
would, very obviously, find it impossible to 
fight in the weakened and relaxed state in 
which such a diet inevitably would leave 
him. : . 

In time, doubtless, the truth concerning 
the food furnished this army before its 
retreat will be forthcoming. If it should 
appear that the voluminous writings of 
the school of faddists represented by 
Wiley, McCann, et al., gave the Italian 
doctors the advice upon which they pro- 
ceeded to such an unfortunate end, the 
disclosure may perhaps convince some of 
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their foolish followers that they have been 
misled by specious fallacies; but it is too 
much to expect that it will have the slight- 
est effect upon these blatant apostles of 
“rough stuff.” They will declare that the 
cause of the Itatian undoing was not in the 
tood fed to them, but in the water they 
drank or in the air they breathed or in the 
color of their whiskers or in something 

else. “Though thou shouldst bray a fool in 
a mortar among wheat with a pestle, yet 
will not his foolishness depart from himn. is 


FEDERAL FOOD MEN MEET 


Confer at Washington With Herbert Hoover 
—Further Co-orgination—More Extensive 
Conservation Essential 


Wasurncron, D. C., Jan. 8.—(Special 
Telegram )—Federal food administrators, 
or their principal assistants, from all the 
states of the Union, arrived in Washing- 
ton today for a two days’ conference with 
Mr. Hoover and his various deputies at the 
Food Administration Building. The ob- 
ject of the conference is a general dis- 
cussion between the federal administrators 
and the members of the administration in 
Washington of problems and age 

A number of topics will be especi | 
considered, one being the adoption in 
states of the plan of setting up county 
food administrators to keep the state ad- 
ministrator in touch with his whole state, 
and to act as agents in promoting food 
conservation and carrying on the other 
duties of the federal Food Administra- 
tion. 

There will also be a discussion of means 
of co-ordinating closely the work of the 
Department of Agriculture and that of 
the Food Administration in connection 
with the stimulation of food production. 

At the opening session it was pointed 
out that the American people will have to 
do much more in the direction of conser- 
vation than they have, if they succeed in 
sending to the allies the quantities of food 
actually demanded for their. sustenance. 
Emphasis is being given to the fact that 
retail grocers, regardless of the volume of 
their business, will have to be brought 
under control of the Food Administration ; 
that hotels, restaurants and other public 
eating-houses must be required by law to 
observe meatless and wheatless days, and 
that the hoarding of food, even in private 
homes, must be forbidden. Substitution 
is urged as necessary to release foods re- 
quired for over-sea shipment, and it must 
be practiced generally instead of nomi- 
nally. At the same time, inflation of the 
prices of these substitutes must be pre- 
vented. 











Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





Inspection Fees Raised 

Cuicaco, Int., Jan. 8.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Inspection fees on grain at Chi- 
cago have been advanced from 50c per car 
to $1 per car where a moisture test is 
necessary, and to 75c per car without 
moisture tests. The advance is made by 
the Illinois state grain inspection depart- 
ment and approved by the Illinois Public 
Utilities Commission. 

Rates at East St. Louis are advanced 
from 50c to 90c for moisture tests, and to 
65c without them. The poor quality pf 
the corn crop requires an unusual amount 
of testing, and is the basis for the ad- 
vance. 

C. H. Cuartex. 





Sweet Feed Manufacturers 

The Sweet Feed Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation held a convention at St. Louis Dec. 
29, with an attendance of about 200. - 

The meeting was called to order 
President J. B. Edgar, who made an 
dress on co-operation. Mr. Edgar em- 
phasized forcibly that the day of doubt 
and fear in the minds of the business man 
engaged in the same industry was fast 
disappearing, and that every member of 
the association was striving to co-operate 
with his brother competitor in the ad- 
vancement of the sweet feed business, 
- today recognized as among the largest 
industries of this country. 

J. W. Anderson, chairman of the co- 
operative advertising committee, showed 
that the feeders who are feeding whole 
grain are wasting 300 to 600 lbs in each 
ton: fed, and this should be conserved to 
feed our soldiers and allies. 

President read a report by 
Samuel Op tT, who conducted the 
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feeding test with the United States cav- 
alry eves at Fort Oglethorp, Ga. This 
report was very interesting to the mem- 
bers, in as much as it was shown that the 
horses fed sweet grain ration, under very 
trying conditions, gained materially in 
weight and spirit over those fed whole 
oats. 


business; a 
capacity. 


DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Spot Flour Scarce and Firmly Quoted—Bar- 
ley and Rye Flour Selling Readily in 
Boston—Milifeed Strong 

{Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 
Cuicaco, Inu., Jan. 8—At the present 
time Chicago is in a very bad way with 
reference to the receiving of flour of any 
character, owing to the light offerings by 
millers and the severe snowstorms that 
have prevailed for two or three days. The 
storms have marked a record in the way of 
tying up traffic of every character. Buy- 
ers, including wholesale jobbers, 
and bakers, and all who use flour of any 
grade, are finding their supplies pretty 
well depleted, and are anxious to make 
purchases at the mills’ quotations. Ninety- 
five per cent patents from the Northwest 
are quoted at $9.70, bulk, up to $10.25, 
jute. Southwestern’ 95 per cent patents, 
the limited amount that is offered, ranges 
10@25c bbl over spring wheat quotations. 
Soft wheat patents, $10.10@10.40, on the 
basis of 98-lb cottons. C. H. CHaLien. 


Puraverpuia, Pa., Jan. 8.—Spot flour 
scarce and firm. Quotations, 196 Ibs in 
wood: winter straight, $10.10@10.25. 
Kansas clear nominal; patent, $11@11.50. 


All members reported 
majority operating at f 











Spring first clear, spot, $10.45@10.60; - 


spring bakers patent, spot, $11.40@11.60; 
spring patent, mill shipment, $10. 65@ 
11.05; spring family brands, spot, $11@ 
11.25. City mills’ choice and fancy patent, 
spot, $11@11.25; regular grades winter 
straight, $10.10@10.25; patent, $10.25@ 
10.50. Bran quiet and steady. 
* Samuet S. Daniets. 


Sr. Lous, Mo., Jan. 8.—Milling opera- 
tions are. curtailed, due to lack of wheat 
and some mills having ground their allot- 
ment. Demand good, but offerings scant 
and inadequate, as government require- 
ments are being cared for. Millfeed in 

demand at government fixed prices, 
but little obtainable, due to limited mill- 
ing operations. Peter Deruen. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 8.—There were 
1,500 bbls barley flour sold today at $9.80 
in sacks, and 1,000 rye flour at $9.75 in 


sacks. Demand for flour good, but offer- 
ings light. Ninety-nine per cent patents, 
$10.50@11.40, in wood. Millf quiet, 


with wheat feeds in light supply and quiet. 
Louis W. DePass. 


Bautimore, Mp., Jan. 8.—Flour irregu- 
lar and nominal, with spot stuff in in- 
stances getting scarce and commanding 
25@75e bbl premium over mill shipment 
for small lots to meet emergencies. Mill- 
feed neglected and nominal. 

Cartes H. Dorsey. 


_ Milling in Virginia 

An annual report lately issued by the 
labor commissioner of Virginia contains 
statistics covering the milling industry in 
that commonwealth for the year 1916. 

It shows that 257 mills were in opera- 
tion during the year, an increase of three 
plants over the preceding year. The aver- 
age number of working , Es for 1916 was 
255. ‘The products are valued at $14,064,- 
076, or $2,110,105 more than the mills pro- 
duced in 1915. Wages paid aggregated 
$352,817—$30,530 above the figures for 
1915. The total capital invested in Vir- 
ginia mills is placed « at $5,146,400, showing 
an increase of $429,925 over the preceding 
year. 

The data concerning wage and salary 
rates varies so much the highest 
and lowest marks as to fail to show the 
prevailing rates paid, but the following 
ren averages are given for office em- 

loyment : bookkeepers, men $68.81, women 
850 clerks, men $71.64, womert $59; 
managers, $89.63; salesmen, $103.30; 
stenographers, men $52.50, women $44.41. 

In other mill occupations, average daily 
wages are stated as Fema coopers, $1.82; 
engineers, $1.55; firemen, $1.36; general 
help, $1.37; millers, $2.10; millers’ helpers, 








ae millwrights, $3.46; pa $1.60 


sack sewers, $1.55; superintendents, $3.01, ; 
teamsters, $1.37. 
The report adds: “The milling industry 


in Virginia recorded its largest year dur- 
ing 1916... . Millers in custom mills 
work iong hours. rs work 8 and 9 
hours. ith other classes of labor, 10 


hours lar; prevails.” 
eely A. L. H. SrTReer. 





PURCHASING WAR SUPPLIES 


Bills Proposing New Executive Department 
for Purchase of Military Supplies 
Likely to Become Law 


Wasuineton, D. C., Jan. PR rr 
Telegram )—The bill which Senator - 
berlain, chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, has introduced in 
the Senate, proposing the creation of a 
new executive department to have in 
charge the purchase of military supplies, 
includes the } urchase not only of ammuni- 
tion and rad sate supplies, but the pur- 
chasing that has heretofore been done by 
the Quartermaster’s department. Its 
passage would mean that to a new cabinet 
officer would be intrusted the purchases of 
food supplies for the military forces. 

The same bill has been introduced in the 
House by Con man Borland, of Kan- 
sas, and ‘the fact that both Senator Cham- 
berlain and Congressman Borland have 
always worked in close co-operation with 
President Wilson’s administration gives 
color to the belief that the bill will have 
executive approval. 

Ricwarp B. Warrovs. 








Canadian Grain Shipments 


During the period of navigation from 
Sept. 1 to Dec. 14, when the season closed, 
there were shipped from Fort William 
and Port Arthur the following quantities 
of grain (000’s omitted) in bushels: 

Wheat Oats Barley Flax 














To ae ese angen 46,376 4,917 1,601 256 
. To U. 8. ports.... 40,629 2,634 626 1,584 
Totals .......+. 87,005 7,561 2,227 1,840 


This grain comprised 469 cargoes, of 
which 251 were in Canadian vessels and 
218 in United States vessels. In the same 
period 36,895 tons of elevator screenings 
were shipped, all to United States ports. 

A. H. Batey. 





Exports of Flour for Season 1917 


The flour trade of the port of Montreal 
for 1917 was the largest in history. The 
total exports of flour from May 1 to Dec. 
1 amounted to 7,992,628 sacks, compared 
with 4,575,989 for 1916, showing an in- 
crease of 3,416,639 sacks, and an increase 
of 6,379,414 over 1915. The exports of 
rolled oats and meal combined for the 
season of 1917 were 249,637 sacks, the 
largest on record. 

he Temes 5 table. shows the princi- 
pal shi rg tye of flour, in sacks, from the 
port of Montreal during 1917, with com- 
parisons (000’s omitted) : 

‘ 1917 1916 191s 


“Dominion government.... 4,082 2,909 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 

EAR. 0600 beer nepctivnns 671 266 199 
Lake of the Woods Mill- . 

ing Co., Ltd. ........+. 398 173 107 
Western Canada Flour - 

Mills Co., Ltd, ........ 297 178 113 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills 


Cs EAD. is cdet pos tiscee 326 220 171 
Dominion Flour Mills, 
TRG h deee ech cdeons sd 174 117 113 


Maple Leaf Flour Mills 





GO, TAGS cect ieee veces 196 110 76 
Campbell Flour Mills. so 26 eee 
Robin Hood Mills, Lta.. 104 25 ose 
Sundry shippers ......... oon 8 11 
Canadian Pacific Ry..... 1,286 278 405 
Grand Trunk Ry. ........ 385 265 202 
Canadian Northern Ry... 1 53 ves 
Through shipments ..... 2 ses 76 

oo Beret oe ee eee 7,993 4,576 1,613 


GRAIN SHIPMENTS 


Exports of grain, in bushels, from the 
port of Montreal from May 1 to Dec. 1: 





1917 1916 

SPP sean 34,759,116 35,062,656 
SMM. Uaawns Siem vitae ss 2,022,402 5,201,056 
DOME iis be te hcdee ress 95,627 23,022 
MM ies ssakekueses 13,755,089 26,616,786 
BOON sn sae enaeeds 2,570,974 4,000,120 
MEE RE hs verakvenssis 89,588 685,406 

Totals .s0.056.000s 53,292,646 71,589,046 
Decrease, 1917 ....... 18,296,640 ......... 

It es see | pot wsarly wer that 
the large the grand total was 
made up sp Principally by the falling off 
in the prs ey Blaonal oy to 12,- 


861,747 Ee t in corn of 3,178,654, and in 
barley of 1,429,146. 


January 9, 1918 


THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 

The attached table gives the flour output 


at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with persue in bbis: Jan.6 Jan. 8 


an.5 Dec. 29 1917 1916 
Minneapolis «++ +871,195 271,270 = 755 408,665 
Duluth- -Superior 12,166 16,600 10,465 21,095 








Milwaukee ..... 4,000 4,000 it'o0e 18,000 
++ o's + 887,360 291,870 280,220 447,760 

outside mills*..147,570 ...... *131,000 ...... 
Ag’gate sprg. os oo ee 411,220 ...... 
St. Louis ...... 26,000 35,300 31,500 25,600 
St. Louist ..... 45,500 44,500 62,400 44,700 
Buffalo ........ 119,150 124,700 96,700 156,200 
ME occce. -teenk we eee 10,600 10,300 
Chicago ....... 23,760 25,250 17,600 23,250 
Kansas City.... 63,400 64,800 63,600 65,900 
Kansas Cityt. ..237,520 276,400 196,215 208,150 
,. i 29,700 88,300 14,400 30,400 
Toledof ...:... 49,640 60,980 44,215 92,395 
Nashville** 60,470 88,486 76,605 77,280 
Portland, Oreg. 15,905 24,805 ...... «..... 
Seattle ........ 30,760 23,540 22,455 29,695 
Tacoma ....... 36,445 30,765 31,930 35,995 





PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


Jan. 6 Jan. 8 

Jan. 5 Dec. 29 1917 1916 

Minneapolis ...... 72 63 _ 60 90 
Duluth-Superior .. 34 46 28 59 
Outside milis* .... 54 50 47 79 
Average spring.. 64 61 48 86 
Milwaukee ........ 33 33 93 72 
we Be 52 70 62 63 
St. Louist «....... 59 57 68 74 
; | PS 70 75 58 94 
Rochester ........ .. ee 52 61 
CRIGEBO 2c cscccces 91 94 58 89 
Kansas City ..... ot? 77 89 92 
Kansas Cityt ..... 81 96 68 74 
BOROGS noc c scccccs 62 80 30 63 
ri) ee 54 75 42 69 
Nashville** ....... 35 62 47 74 
Portiand, Oregon... 48 . Bae os 
Seattle ........... 65 60 55 73 
Tacoma .......... 63 53 56 63 
OCR: as0 2 oo osies 59 65 56 83 
Minn.-Dakotas .... 64 61 48 86 
Other states ...... 61 69 59 76 


Flour output for week ending Jan. 6 at 
all above. points shows a decrease of 6 per 
cent compared with week ending Dec. 29. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by milis outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFiour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
as City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 

§Operating seven days per week. 





London Exchange 
London exchange at Minneapolis was 
quoted as follows: 


Sight 3-day 60-day 

FOR. B voocees $4.75% $......@4.74% $4.71% 
SOR. Bo vcccse 4.75% -@4.74% 4.71% 
Jan. 4 .....+. 4.75% 4.74% @4.74% 4.71% 
TOM BH ows viva de <5) De @4.74 4.71% 
FOR, F cvvccee 4.75% @4.74% 4.71% 
FOR; 8 scorer 4.76% = ..005. @4.74% 4.71% 
today 


Three-day guilders were quoted 
(Jan. 8) at 43, 
AT 8ST. LOUIS 
London exchange at St. Louls was quoted 


as follows: 
Sight 3-day 60-day 
«34.74% $4.74% $4.70% 


Chicago Boards Elects Officers 

Cuicaco, Inu., Jan. 7.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—At the annual election of officers 
of the Chicago Board of Trade today the 
successful ticket was: 

President, A. Stamford White; vice- 
president for two years, Hiram N. "Sager, 
of J. H. Dole & Co; vice-president for 
one year, James A. Patten. 

rectors elected for three years: 
Emanuel F. Rosenbaum, vice-president of 
J. Rosenbaum Grain Co., John A. Bunnel, 
of Hately Bros., provision men, George 
W. Hales, of Hales & Edwards Co., grain 
_ feed dealers, Edward Andrew, secre- 
tary and treasurer of Nash-Wright Grain 
Co., Adolph Kempner, president of 
Adolph Kempner Co. 

The foll g committee of appeals, to 
serve for two years, was chosen: Edward 
H. Bingham, with Parker & Graff, Joseph 
F. Lamy, of J. F. Lamy & Co., Frederick 
G. Winter, with r Oats Co., Harry 
S. Carroll, with ell Hoit & Co, A 
Duncan Pacaud. 

Committee of arbitration, to serve for 
a age a Andrew Low, with E. W. 

& Co., William H. Axtater, with 

Nye Jenks Grain Co., Wesley McClean, 
McClean & Co. Harold Zeiss, of 
Harold Zeiss & Co.; James A. Fitzsim- 


mons. ~ ; 
C. H. Carrey. 


Dec. 31-Jan. 5. 
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NEW MILLING RULES ARE EXPLAINED 





Milling Division Issues Circular 6B Explaining Rules 17, 18 and 19 Promul- 
gated Dec. 18—Sales in ‘Wood to be Discouraged—Table of 
Wheat Weights—Cost Table for Feeds 


The following circular has been sent to 
wheat flour millers by the United States 
Food Administration Milling Division: 

The new milling rules (Nos. 17, 18 and 
19) must be recognized in their true light 
as a call to patriotic service. The Food 
Administration Milling Division fully ap- 
preciates their effect upon the business of 
the mills. Upon those mills which have 
built up a trade on short patent they im- 
pose peculiar hardship. 

But personal and business interests 
must yield to our obligation to help win 
the war, whatever the cost to ourselves. 
The situation calls for that American 
spirit which will sacrifice greatly and 
gladly to attain the great end. 

Wheat must be saved, and the millers 
can held to save it. The “staff of life” is 
the essential for our army, for our asso- 
ciates. It has assumed a greater signifi- 
cance than ever before. Our. associates 
in the war have long borne the burden of 
the conflict; now they turn with question- 
ing eyes to this country. These rules and 


your patriotic acceptance of them, and . 


loyal obedience to them, are in part the 
answer of America. They are your share 
in that answer, in which all other lines of 
business and all patriotic Americans will 
join, as the immensity of the problem is 
realized and, one by one, the necessary 
steps are taken. 


RULES AND EXPLANATIONS 


Pacxaces. Reports reaching the Food 
Administration suggest that in many dis- 
tricts unthinking consumers are hoarding 
flour. There is unusual demand for flour 
in wood barrels, from customers who, 
under normal conditions, would purchase 
one-eighth or one-quarter sacks, The wood 
barrel has its established place in the 
economy of the flour business, and while 
the burden of responsibility of hoarding 
flour rests upon the buyer, the miller has 
certain definite responsibilities and obli- 
gations in the matter. It is his duty to 
discourage, as far as possible, the sale of 
flour in wood barrels. All orders for 
these containers should be carefully con- 
sidered, and no shipments should be made 
unless it can be satisfactorily established 
that they will not be used to the encour- 
agement of hoarding. ids 

In accordance with former rules and 
regulations, Form No. MD-1166, millers of 
flour are not permitted (except by special 
permit), after Jan. 1, 1918, to pack or 4 
flour in-packages of less than one-eight 
barrel. The only persons subject to license, 
who will be permitted to = in packages 
of less than one-eighth barrel, are those 
who make direct contact with the ultimate 
consumer, and these packa shall bear 
no trade name or brand. Ya fedeieos to 
millers who have made the sacrifice of 
their small package trade, this rule must 
be strictly observed. 


RULE 17 


No licensee erigaged in the business 
of milling flour and feed from wheat 
shall, after Dec. 25, 1917, use more 
than 264 Ibs of 58 Ibs bu or heav- 
ier clean wheat in making 196 Ibs of 
100 per cent flour. From the 100 per 
cent flour so produced the licensee 
may at his option remove and sell or 
deliver as a separate product not more 
than 5 per cent of clear, or low-grade 
flours; the remaining product, repre- 
senting 95 per cent or more of all the 
flour produced, shall not be subject 
to further separation or division. None . 
of the above flour so milled shall be 
mixed with or sold as feed. All con- 
tracts outstanding on Dec. 25, 1917, 
which cannot be performed by the 
delivery of flour then in stock, or for 
grades of flour which cannot there- 
after be milled under this rule shall 
be canceled; provided, however, that 
the buyer may at his option secure the 
re-entry under the same terms and 


conditions of an amount valent to 
the unship portion of his order, at 
the new is of price; provided, 


further, that the limit of exercising 
this option shall expire within 10 days 
after this rule becomes effective. 

The maximum amount of wheat to be 


ground in the production of one barrel 
(196 Ibs) of 100 per cent flour is fixed. 
(Continued on page 121.) 





ISSUES DEMURRAGE RULES 


New Regulations A d by Direct 
General McAdoo as Government Control 
Order, and Go Into Effect Jan. 21 


Secretary McAdoo, as director-general 
of the railroads, has made public the 
demurrage rules, regulations and charges. 








tariffs with the appropriate state commis- 
sions or other state authorities. 

In explaining the necessity for such a 
demurrage charge, Mr. McAdoo said: 

“An im tive necessity exists for re- 
leasing freightcars for further service and 
for relieving terminals which are now bad- 
ly congested. These unfavorable condi- 
tions are injuriously affecting the govern- 
ment’s conduct of the war, its aid to the 
allies and the supplying of fuel, food and 
necessaries for our own people. 


ASKS SHIPPER’S PROMPT AID 


“I, therefore, appeal to every citizen to 
accept in a spirit of hearty: co-operation 
the increased charges which will be im- 
posed, and I especially appeal to every 
shipper or consignee, as a patriotic duty, 
to employ every possible effort and expe- 
dient (even though it involves unusual and 





James H. Hammill, Milling Engineer, United States Food Administration 


The rules are effective Jan. 21, and 
follow: 

1. Forty-eight hours free time for load- 
ing or unloading on all commodities. 

2, Twenty-four hours free time on cars 
held for any other purpose permitted by 
tariff. 

3. Demurrage charges per car per day 
or fraction of a day a car is released as 
follows: $8 for the first day; $4 for the 
second, and for each succeeding additional 
day charges to be increased $1 in excess of 
that for the preceding day until a maxi- 
mum charge of $10 per car per day shall 
be reac the eighth day of detention 
beyond free time, the charge thereafter to 
be $10 per car per day or fraction thereof. 

These charges will suprsede all those 
named in existing tariffs applicable to 
domestic freight, and specifically contem- 
plate the cancellation of all average agree- 
ment provisions of existing tariffs. 


EXPORT RULES REMAIN SAME 


No change is authorized hereby to be 
made in demurrage rules, regulations and 
charges applying on foreign export freight 
awaiting ships at be points. 

Upon request of the director-general 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
issued an order authorizing the filing of 
tariffs to accord with this order, to become 
effective Jan. 21 on one day’s, notice. 

The railroads must immediately file their 


special arrangement and additional: cost) 
to load and unload freightcars with the 
least possible delay, in order that the ex- 
isting congestion may be cleared. up be- 
fore the new demurrage rule goes into 
effect.” 

In approving the filing of new demur- 
rage tariffs, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission took action for the first time 
on a request of the director general for 
higher rates. 





More Snow Protects Crop 
Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 8.—(Special Tele- 
gram )—The growing crop in Missouri and 
southern Illinois has been greatly bene- 
fited by another good snowfail, which will 
protect the plant from any severe frost. 
Peter Deruien. 





Bakers’ Midwinter Meetings 


The midwinter meeting of the Michigan 
Association of. Master Bakers is to be held 
at Saginaw, Jan. 16. 

The Ohio Association of Master Bakers 
will hold its annual midwinter meeting at 
Springfield, Jan. 23. 

Attractive programmes have been drawn 
up for both of these meetings, and it is 
expected that there will be a resenta- 
tive attendance, not only of ri ig but 
also of the supply and machinery trade. 


* edge of milling and mill machinery. 
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MILLING ENGINEER NAMED 


United States Food Administration Selects 
James H, Hammill, of Minneapolis, for the 
- Position of Technical Milling Adviser 

James H. Hammill, vice-president and 
treasurer of the Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., 
Minneapolis, has been appointed milling 
engineer for the United States Food Ad- 
ministration. He is eminently qualified 
for the position, because of his wide knowl- 
He 
has milled wheat in practically every 
wheat district in the United States and 
Canada, graduating from the buhr to the 
roller system. 

Mr. Hammill was born 56 years ago in 
Hillsboro, Ohio. He started in as a boy 
in the small plant of the Boyd Milling Co. 
at that point. Some time afterwards he 
went to work for the Union City (Ind.) 
Milling Co. This was the first all-modern 
mill that the Richmond City Mill Works 
installed. Subsequently he became con- 
nected with the Richmond City Mill 
Works, during which time he was closely 
associated with William Mahood, inventor 
of the Mahood roll, and designer and en- 
gineer for that company. Upon the death 
of Mr. Mahood, Mr. Hammill succeeded 
him, remaining with the Richmond City 
Mill Works for 13 years, until they dis- 
continued business. 

In 1903 Mr. Hammill went with the 
Allis-Chalmers Co., and for several years 
prior to 1912, was district manager for 
that company, with offices in Minneapolis, 
after which he associated himself with the 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 

Mr. Hammill has already assumed his 
new duties. His office is at 74 Broadway, 
New York City. 








MISSOURI MILLERS LOYAL 





Vote Unani ly to Ind Resolutions 
Supporting New Milling Regu- 
lations 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 8.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—At a meeting of over 300 millers 
of the Missouri Division held in St. Louis 
Jan. 8 it was unanimously voted to indorse 
the southwestern millers’ resolution re- 
garding the new milling regulations of the 
Food Administration. 

Peter Deruien. 





Delivered If Alongside 

The War Trade Board has issued this 
announcement: 

“The attention of the Bureau of Ex- 
ports of the War Trade Board has been 
called to shipments which are put along- 
side outgoing vessels by railroad lighters. 
Frequently such shipments arrive along- 
side the steamer before the export license 
has expired, but, owing to the inability 
of the steamer to promptly load the con- 
tents of the lighter, the shipment is some- 
times held’ alongside until the license 
expires. 

“The bureau has on a previous occa- 
sion ruled that the date of the dock re- 
ceipt should be the date to be considered 
in comparison with the expiration date 
of the Iicense. 

“In order not to cause any unnecessary 
inconvenience to shippers and to help in 
avoiding any congestion which might be 
due to shipments of the character de- 
scribed above, the bureau has now ruled 
that the time of the arrival.of the lighter 
alongside of the ocean-going vessel or 
steamship dock will be the deciding fac- 
tor, should any dispute arise as to the 
validity of the license to cover the ship- 
ment in question. 

“In other words, if the captain of a 
lighter reports alongside on Dec. 26, 1917, 
having goods covered by a license expir- 
ing on Dec. 26, the license shall be valid 
for this shipment, even though the goods 
may not-be actually loaded onto the pier 
or into the vessel until several days later.” 





Linseed Cake to be Sold 

A press dispatch from Washington, D. 
C., states that 50,000 tons of linseed cake, 
originally consigned to Holland, but held 
up because the Netherlands government 
refused guaranties not to permit dairy 
products to go into Germany, will be sold 
at the request of the consignees. 

The government bulletin announcement 
states that the cake will be sold for con- 
sumption in New York, Pennsylvania and 
New England and that the Food Admin- 


‘istration will handle bids, 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
increased 99,925 bbls. The mills made 
(week ending Jan. 5) 371,195 bbls, against 
958,755 in 1917, 408,665 in 1916, and 356,- 
705 in 1915. Today, 22 mills are in opera- 
tion and the output should reach 400,000 
bbls. A year ago, mills made 296,970 bbls. 

* # 


Minneapolis mills are still paying more 
attention to cleaning up old orders than 
they are to entering into fresh contracts. 
Several claim to have made no new book- 
ings in the last week, aside from reinstat- 
ing old orders that were automatically 
canceled Dec. 25, when the new milling 
regulations took effect. Of course, there 
is a little less-than-carload business being 
done from day to day ex-warehouses and 
in mixed cars with feed from mills, but 
this constitutes about all the new business 
passing. These, however, with the old 
orders that are being reinstated, will take 
care of mills’ output for 30 days and, 
beyond this, they.cannot sell. 


Demand is keen, and the wants of the° 


trade are far from being satisfied. Many 
expect that this condition will continue 
unchanged throughout the year, especially 
so since government requirements are in- 
creasing rather than diminishing. Indi- 
cations point conclusively to the fact that 
the domestic consumption of substitutes 
for wheat flour from now on must be en- 
couraged, because the available supply of 
wheat is not sufficient to meet all require- 
ments. 

One large Minneapolis milling company 
has only two mills in operation this week, 
not because it has caught up with its or- 
ders or cannot sell flour, but rather be- 
cause it cannot get enough wheat to run 
heavier. 

The wheat situation at Minneapolis is 
becoming very serious. It is claimed that 
there is not enough wheat in public eleva- 
tors here to keep the mills running maxi- 
mum capacity two days. Every effort is 
being made to move wheat from country 
elevators to terminals. 

Minneapolis and outside mills are asking 
for war quality flour a range of $9.75@10 
per 196 lbs in 98-lb cotton sacks. 

* * 

Millfeed is very unsettled. Rotwith- 
standing the fact that the Milling Division 
of the Food Administration has estab- 
lished a fixed price on millfeed, quotations 
are very much at variance. None of the 
more important mills have any feed what- 
ever to offer. They still have contracts to 
fill, entered into before the new regula- 
tions were promulgated, and these, with 
the current mixed-car business, are more 
than sufficient to absorb the production. 

Hence, prices vary considerably. Job- 
bers are doing business every day at sev- 
eral dollars a ton above government prices. 
On account of the scarcity and the needs 
of the trade, it is felt by many that some 
time will elapse before values descend to 
government basis. 

A few buyers have attempted to cancel 
their contracts, but jobbers doubtless will 
force delivery. There is nothing in the 
Food Administration ruling to warrant 
buyers in expecting jobbers or millers to 

luce prices on old orders. 

Current mill quotations are based on the 
new regulations, but they are merely 
nominal, since mills have nothing to offer. 
Bran is quoted at $82.10@32.50 ton, in 
100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis, standard 
middlings $34.10@34.50, flour middlings 
$41.10@41.50, red dog $47.10@47.50— 
latter in 140-lb sacks. 

Jobbers, on the other hand, are loath to 


give out quotations this week. Those re- 
ceived are about $2 ton above the prices 
quoted by mills. 
MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR PRICES 

The average of high and low quotations 
of patent flour, f.o.b. Minneapolis, during 
1917, as based on The Northwestern Miller 
quotations, was $11.34 per 196 Ibs, in wood. 
High point was $17, on May 15, and low 





shipped 1,710 bbls of flour to foreign 
countries, against 9,415 in 1916. r 


NEW BEMIS MINNEAPOLIS MANAGER 


William C. Singler, who has just come 
to Minneapolis to become manager of the 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s branch factory here, 
is the second oldest Bemis employee in 
point of active service at this time. The 
only men connected with the company 
whose time goes back of his are J. M. 
Bemis, Boston; S. A. Bemis, St. Louis; 
and Chester and Warren H. Simmons. 

Mr. Singler became connected with the 
Bemis organization in 1879, at which time 
he entered the St. Louis factory as office 
boy. Through the succeeding years he 
gradually occupied various positions until 
he became manager of the sales depart- 
ment, In 190] he was transferred to In- 
dianapolis as assistant sales-manager, and 
10 years later was sent to Kansas City, 
where he succeeded Henry H. Allen as 
manager of the company’s factory there. 
His transfer to the management of the 


- 


William C. Singler 
Minneapolis manager Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 


point $8.70, on Feb. 6. In 1916, high point 
was $10.50 and low $5.50. 

The average quotation for first clear in 
1917 was $9.80 per 196 lbs, in jute. High 
point was $14.30, on May 15, and low 
point $7.25, on Jan. 2. In 1916, high point 
was $8.50 and low $4.30. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILIS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 22 were in operation Jan. 9: 

Atkinson Milling Co,’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co., Cataract mill. 

Century Milling Co.’s mill, 

Clarx Milling Co.’s mill. 

National Milling Co., Dakota mill, 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A-South, B, 
Anchor, Palisade and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D, B, F 
and G mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILIS 


Special reports of 46 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 45,225 bbls, show that in the 
week ending Jan. 5 they made 147,570 bbls 
of flour against 131,000 in 1916. 

Forty-six “outside” mills last week 








company’s important factory at Minne- 
apolis is a still further advance. He suc- 
ceeds C. B. Simmons, whose tragic death 
occurred recently. 

Mr. Singler is succeeded as manager at 
Kansas City by C. F. Scott, in the com- 
pany’s employ for 14 years, and advanced 
to osition of assistant manager under 
Mr. Allen, continuing in the same capacity 
under Mr. Singler’s management. Mr. 
Scott will be succeeded as assistant man- 
ager at Kansas City by F. W. Copley, who 
was one of the company’s travellers until 
three months ago, when he was temporar- 
ily transferred to Chicago. 


LISTMAN MILL AT LA CROSSE SOLD 


The Kansas Flour Mills Co., of Kansas 
City, Mo., L. E. Moses, president, has 
purchased the Listman Mil Co.’s prop- 
erty at La | gens Wis. The mill od a 
capacity of approximately 6,600 bbls 
daily and ‘has a in stony operation 
right along. J. M. Hixon, president of 
the Listman Mill Co., however, was desir- 
ous of retiring from the milling business. 

The executive organization of the List- 
man Mill Co. remains intact under the 
new ownership. The brands, trade- 
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marks, etc., will remain as they have for 
40-odd years. Business will be conducted 
under name of the Listman Mills, with 
A. L. Goetzmann as mariager. 

This is the second northwestern mill to 
be purchased on this crop by the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., it having recently taken 
over the mill at Sleepy Eye, Minn. 


QUALITY OF 74 PER CENT FLOUR 


The Howard Wheat & Flour Testing 
Laboratory, Minneapolis, in a letter to 
the trade, says: 

“Although many mills have as yet not 
been able to comply with the provisions of 
the new rulings regarding United States 
74.2 per cent extraction flour, we have 
tested several hundred such flours and 
arrived at some knowledge of their char- 
acteristics, baking qualities and analyses. 

“We have not changed our color stand- 
ards or the expressions or numerals by 
which they are designated, but our com- 
parative reports indicate the subdivisions 
of color grades by use of the terms ‘Good’ 
or ‘Minimum.’ 

“In discussing the subject of whether 
new expressions, such as ‘Medium United 
States Standard 95 per cent,’ ‘High Unit- 
ed States Standard 95 per cent,’ etc., 
should be adopted in place of the long- 
used, familiar expressions, millers are 


.nearly unanimous in their desire to retain 


the former nomenclature. We shall there- 
fore not make any change, 

“The following averages show the bak- 
ing and ash results obtained thus far: 


95% 100% 5% 

patent straight clear 
COM Se biiveesccivics 1%m 2g 6 
VOIMMEO dsc ccisecicec 196 198 74 
Weight of loaf, ozs.. 17.94 17.69 18.63 
Water used, ozs..... 7.26 7.13 7.69 
BER sevecvcvvsccccos -52 -60 1.82 


“There is quite a range of quality in all 
of these grades. These differences are 
quite as wide among flours from mills of 
large capacity as among those from small- 
er mills. Millers now have greater oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate their ability to make 
high-grade flours under a system that 
enforces close yields.” 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and 
Duluth last week aggregated 1,944,000 
bus, a net increase over the preceding 
week of 28,000 bus. At Minneapolis there 
was an increase of 41,000 bus, and at Du- 
luth a decrease of 13,000. 

For the week ended Saturday, Jan. 5, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 

1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 
Minneapolis ..... 1,674 1,537 3,018 2,024 1,881 


Duluth ......... *270 247 2,144 289 626 
Totals ........ 1,944 1,784 5,162 2,313 2,407 
Duluth, bonded... ... 32 148 93 133 


yo! eee eee +++ 1,816 5,310 2,406 2,640 
*Includes Canadian. 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1917, to Jan. 5, 1918, 
were as follows, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 


Minneapolis .. 46,104 67,617 98,269 66,607 
Duluth ....... *15,995 17,863 83,024 48,492 





so ecee 62,099 75,480 181,293 115,099 
a 2,384 3,685 1,106 


77,814 184,878 116,205 





Totals ...... 

*Includes Canadian. 

Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on Jan, 5, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), were: 








918 1917 1916 1915 1914 

Minneapolis. 600 19,721 13,451 18,140 19,629 
Duluth ..... *932 5,608 10,6573 9,374 11,467 
Totals.... 1,432 18,229 24,024 27,514 31,096 
Duluth, b’d’d .... 905 298 93 788 
Totals.... - 19,134 24,322 27,607 31,884 


*Includes Canadian. 
IOWA BAKERS’ SHORT COURSE 


A war-time course for Iowa bakers is 
to be given at Ames, Jan. 14-16, under 
the auspices of the engineering extension 
department of the Iowa State College. 
Professor C. H. coon 4 of the University 
of Minnesota Agricultural College, is to 
have charge of the work. Among the sub- 


jects to be discussed are bakeshop physics, . 


flour and flour substitution, bacteria, 

yeasts, fermentation, and flour improvers. 
Jay Burns, of Omaha, will interpret 

the rulings of the Food Administration 

as they affect the baking trade, and will 

give some idea of what may be ex 

in the future as the war measures develop. 

(Continued on page 122.) 
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ROUGH PLACES SMOOTHING OUT 


The week closed today witnessed a con- 
siderable further smoothing out of the 
complexities created in milling in the 
Southwest by the announcement, a fort- 
night ago, of the new Milling Division 
regulations. So marked has been the 
progress in adjusting operation and sell- 
ing to the new rules that already many 
large concerns are again on an almost nor- 
mal basis, and have their business moving 
along with little current disturbance. 
These mills include the quite considerable 
number which were already running on 
close yields, and had few mechanical ad- 
justments to make in order to produce the 
new regulation flour. Naturally, these 
same mills had least difficulty in reaching 
adjustments on re-bookings of old sales; 
and it is not too much to say that, in a 
number of instances, the change created 
scarcely more than a riffle in either offices 
or mills. 

In very many other cases, the whole sit- 
uation is still in a more or less experi- 
mental stage. Where mills were previous- 
ly using 4.6 or 4.7 bushels for a barrel of 
flour, the practical problems involved in 
securing the reduced yields are consider- 
able. Many mills have had to order new 
equipment, and will be more or less handi- 
capped until they can secure this and have 
it installed. Naturally, these mills’ trou- 
bles are not limited to their manufacturing 
problems, but are also present in the 
sales end, where new trade conditions 
have to be met and new price bases estab- 
lished. Where the change in yield is con- 
siderable, and this is true of many mills, 
adjustments on both flour quality and 
flour prices offer great difficulties, and 
these are, of course, accentuated where 
there is unavoidable delay in adapting the 
mills themselves to the new requirements. 

In the main, however, it can be said that 
the great changes created by the regula- 
tions have occasioned a surprisingly small 
disturbance in the Southwest.* Had mill- 
ers met new conditions in a rebellious atti- 
tude, this, no doubt, would not have been 
the case; but almost to a man the millers 
of this territory accepted the rules in good 
part. 

Today the new flours are moving to 
market against old orders at prices ad- 
justed to the new order. Buyers have 
accepted the whole situation with good 
grace, whether, as happened in some cases, 
they got the new flour at less than the old 
price or, as chanced in other cases, they 
had to take the new-style goods at prices 
at which they had ed fancy patents. 

There is already a very fair uniformity 
in mill quotations, centering around a basis 
of about nine dollars and sixty cents, 
bulk, Missouri River, for ninety-five per 
cent regulation flour. In instances, prices 
are somewhat above this, and many mill- 
ers. are quoting considerably lower, but 
— appear to be hardening around this 
evel, 

It is, however, already certain that there 
will continue to be a considerable variation 
in prices. Some mills have wheat still due 
them on their pro rata division, so that 
they are assured a full-time run through 
the year; others have so nearly consumed 
their quota that they will be able to run 
only a very small percentage of their ca- 
pacities between now and July 1. This 
variable running time and accompanying 
variation in cost of manufacture will 
necessarily echo in the price of flour. 


WASHING OUT PROFITS 


_ An interesting feature of the situation 
is that a number of mills are already be- 
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ginning to “wash out” their profit reserves, 
arising from the October-November mill- 
ing period. In those months, and to a lesser 
degree in December, very many mills made 
profits in excess of the allowance—largely 
through feed and bag advances. It was as- 





with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 

This week ........eseeeees 63,400 77 
Last week .....ccseseseece 64,800 TT 
FOAF OBO: bcccvecssvscccecs 63,600 89 

+ TWO years AGO ....eeeeeees 65,900 92 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 
The output of 64- mills in Nebrask 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 
of Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 290,220 237,520 81 
Last week ...... 290,520 276,401 80 
Year ago ........ 286,420 196,217 68 
Two years ago... 265,620 208,150 74 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 15,920 bbls this week, 8,832 last week, 
8,266 a year ago and 17,284 two years ago. 


Sidney Robin Swaller 
Son of Otto Swaller, manager of the Williamson Milling Co., 


Clay Center, Kansas, who recently 
for the aviation section of the Sign 


assed the examination 
Corps, with an “A” 


grade, and is now at the Berkeley (Cal.) training school. 


sumed that these profits would be balanced 
up by low-price selling toward spring, but 
already many mills are making current 
absorptions of their previous excess earn- 
ings through cheaper sales at this time. 


TANGLED FEED MARKET 


The feed market is a tangled skein. Bran 
from interior points, when sold by the mill 
at the required percentage of the wheat 
price f.o.b. mill, mes worth one dollar 
and sixty-five cents to one seventy per one 
hundred pounds, with freight paid to this 
terminal. As a result of this, buyers are 
bidding terminal mills as high as one dol- 
lar and seventy cents, but the mills, under 
the regulations, are compelled to sell at 
the price limit of one dollar and _ sixty 
cents. Much the same situation applies, of 
course, to heavy feeds. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


The output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 82,200 bbls, 


Of the 64 mills reporting 48 reported 
business good, 5 fair, quiet 4. 


MILL AND ELEVATOR FIRES 


An investigation of fires in mills and 
elevators, due to dust explosions and other 
causes, will be conducted throughout the 
Southwest through the co-operation of 
the federal authorities and the Kansas 
State Agricultural College. Professor L. 
A. Fitz, in charge of the department of 
milling industry at the college, will have 
charge of the work, being assisted by C. O. 
Swanson, associate professor of chemistry 


. at the same institution, arrangements hav- 


ing been made for both to devote one-half 
their time to this branch of governmental 
investigation. 

Professor Fitz, who was in town yester- 
day conferring with the management of 
local mills and elevators, stated that the 
results of the investigation would be com- 
piled for distribution among millers and 
elevator operators. It is presumed that a 
principal object of the investigation will 
be to ascertain to what extent mill and 
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elevator fires may be attributed to the 
efforts of alien enemies, and to minimize 
such efforts. Thus far during the war 
only two or three reports indicate proba- 
bility that German propagandists have 
been responsible for attempts to burn 
southwestern mills or elevators. 


VAGARIES OF THE CORN MOVEMENT 

A condition perhaps without parallel in 
the history of the coarse grain trade is 
presented by the contrary movement of 
southwestern corn. 

While the crop was of modest propor- 
tions in immediate Kansas City territory, 
the quality is quite satisfactory, the result 
being that corn is being shipped daily 
from this section, not only to the territory 
west and south which normally looks to the 
lower Missouri River markets for sup- 
plies, but also to scores of points in Iowa 
and Illinois—states credited by the De- 
partment of Agriculture with a 1917 yield 
of more than 750,000,000 bus. 

The explanation of this condition is of 
course that Iowa and Illinois corn is large- 
ly of unmerchantable quality, necessitat- 
ing the importation of mature corn of 
lower moisture content. The quality of 
Nebraska corn is only slightly better than 
that of Iowa and Illinois, which compels 
dealers and feeders in these states to look 
farther south for corn possessing keeping 
qualities. 

Southwestern corn is also being shipped 
to points in Wisconsin, Michigan and other 
northern states, while offers closely in line 
with current local quotations are being 
received from eastern seaboard markets, 
from New Orleans and other Gulf ports. 
California, while a consistent buyer of 
corn through Kansas City dealers, adds 
something more to the vagaries of an ab- 
normal crop year by offering milo maize 
in round lots at figures that have recently 
resulted in fairly liberal purchases by 
local dealers for shipment to Missouri 
River territory and beyond. 


- OKLAHOMA CROP SUMMARY 


The monthly crop summary issued Jan. 
1 by the Oklahoma state board of agricul- 
ture indicates a condition of 62 per cent 
for growing wheat, compared with 51 per 
cent a month ago and 81 a year ago. The 
best conditions are found in the northern 
and northeastern counties, where recent 
snows were of material benefit. The acre- 
age sown shows at, the present time a de- 
crease of 2 per cent, compared with that 
of a year ago, the estimated 1918 acreage 
being 2,797,000. 

Twelve per cent of the old-crop wheat 
remains in farmers’ hands, 38 per cent of 
the corn crop, 23 per cent of the oats crop 
and 52 per cent of the Kafir and milo 
crops. 


BOARD OF TRADE ELECTION 


At the annual election of officers of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade, to be held 
next Tuesday, Orla A. Severance will be 
chosen president, without opposition. Can- 
didates for second vice-president are R. T. 
Morrison and F. C. Vincent. Henry P. 
Ismert, of the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., 
is among the nominees for directors. 


A FINE SERVICE FLAG 

The service flag of the Wells-Abbott- 
Nieman Co., Schuyler, Neb., shows 23 
stars, representing the first call to service. 
Sixteen men have so far gone from, the 
operating force of the mill, while the office 
staff has contributed seven. The office and 
mill made a 100 per cent record in Red 
Cross memberships in the recent member- 
ship campaign. 

The Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co. is experi- 
menting with the employment of women in 
the mill preper, and now has two girl 
sweepers and one packer. 


NOTES 


H. E. Johnson, general manager of the 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, 
spent a part of the week in town. 

J. H. MeNair, president of the Halstead 
(Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co., spent 
several days this week visiting relatives in 
Kansas City. 

John Lynch, manager of the Weber- 
Freeman Milling Co., Salina, Kansas, 
spent the latter part of the week in town. 
He says his company is now counting 
definitely on getting its new 1,200-bbl mill 
started by Feb. 15. 

P. L. Jacobson, Oklahoma representa- 
tive of the Hunter Milling Co., Welling- 
ton, Kansas, spent a part of the week here 
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and at Atchison, Kansas, where he visited 
his brother, A. L. Jacobson, manager of 
the Atchison Flour Mills Co. 

L. E. Moses, president, and J. B. Hupp, 
general manager, of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., accompanied by A. T. B. Dunn 
and A. S. McVey, auditors for the com- 
pany, are in La Crosse, Wis., in connection 
with the transfer of the property of the 
Listman Mill Co., purch last week 
by the Kansas Flour Mills Co. 

The Kansas state grain inspection -de- 
partment has announced an advance in its 
charge for inspecting car-lot grain from 
50c to 65c a car, bringing the rate up to 
that charged by the Missouri department. 
The rates charged for weighing and for 
making moisture tests remain unchanged, 
except that, “additional to the regular fee 
for inspecting sacked grain and weighing 
grain at small industries, a charge per 
hour is made for the time requiretl for the 
service. 

Carl E. Mallon, until recently western 
sales-manager of the Kaw Milling Co., 
Topeka, Kansas, recently received a cap- 
tain’s commission in the Coast Artillery, 
following a term at the officers’ training 
school at Fortress Monroe. So far as the 
milling industry in the Southwest goes, it 
is believed that Captain Mallon is the 
first volunteer to be commissioned of that 
rank. Prior to his becoming western 
sales-manager of the Kaw company, Cap- 
tain. Mallon represented that concern in 
Indiana, and before that was for six years 
salesman for the Hoffman Mills, Enter- 
prise, Kansas. He is a graduate of the 
Kansas State Agricultural College, Man- 
hattan. ; 


WICHITA 


The flour situation is unchanged. Mills 
are able to sell all they can grind, but 
have been busy this week rebooking old 
sales. 

Demand is good for millfeed. In this 
territory the new prices are about as fol- 
lows: bran, $1.33 per 100 lbs, bulk, at the 
mill; shorts 10c, gray shorts 20c, and 
mixed feed 45c, higher than bran. To this 
must be added the cost of sacks and 
freight for delivered prices to points from 
the mills. 

The car shortage is still playing an im- 
portant part in the movement of feeding 
grains. Some country points report cars 
a little easier to obtain, and others say 
they are as hard to secure as a month ago. 
A large volume of corn and oats would be 
moving if cars could be procured. 

The growing wheat still remains in a 
precarious condition. Moisture seems to 
be a thing of the past in this vicinity, and 
there is no doubt that wheat is suffering a 

t deal. Some parties are predicting a 
large abandoned acreage in the spring 
that will be used for oats, Kafir, cane, 
milo or other fodder crops. 


NOTES 


. W. A. Chain, manager of the Security 
Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas, was here 
recently. 

The Farmers’ Mill & Elevator Co., Wa- 
tonga, Okla. burned last week; loss, 
$12,000 on building and stock. 

The Amarillo (Texas) Grain & Coal Co. 
suffered a fire loss Dec. 27. The store- 
house was damaged about $8,000, and a 
large quantity of milifeed, oats, corn and 
stock salt was damaged by water. 





Weekly Flour Exports 


New York, Jan. 7.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in barrels, from all 
Atiantic and Gulf ports for the weeks ending 
on following dates, were: Jan.6 Jan. 8 

Destination— 

London 


Rotterdam 
Bergen 
Copenhagen ‘ 
Norway, Sweden 


37,000 17, 
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Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 5, 1918 








Demand for flour continues good, but 
most mills report almost none sold this 
week, as milling operations are being cur- 
tailed. Some country mills were shut 
down on account of lack of wheat, and 
others for the reason that their average 
quota prescribed by the Food Administra- 
tion has been ground. Mills are getting a 
limited number of cars, but the lack of 
them curtails operation of mills to a con- 
siderable. extent. 

Demand from the South remains unsat- 
isfied. Some mills reported that their 
customers are waiting to see the new 


Food Administration regulation flour, and . 


many are re-entering their orders for the 
new flour. Business done was light, as 
several mills were shut down. Wheat re- 
ceipts at mill doors in most cases were 
light, due to weather conditions. 

There were no new developments in the 
export situation, and no business was re- 
ported. 

Local trading was dull. Reinstatements 
of unfilled contracts ‘are now practically 
completed, and buyers have substituted 
regulation flour for patents previously 
bought. New business was very light. 
There were numerous inquiries for corn, 
barley and oatmeal flour, but little busi- 
ness has so far resulted, as bakers are still 
experimenting as to what substitute they 
prefer in their mixture. These classes of 
flour are not being offered 7 and job- 
bers say it is difficult to supply the de- 
mand. 

Approximate values in jute: hard win- 
ter 95 per cent, $10.25@10.65; 100 per cent, 
$10.10@10.20; 5 per cent low-grade, $8.25 
@8.50,—jute. Soft winter 95 per cent, 
$19.25@ 10.35; 100 per cent, $10.10@10.25; 
5 per cent low-grade, $7.75@8.50,—jute 
or cotton. Spring wheat 95 per cent, 
$10.20@10.50; second clear, $6.50@7.25,— 
jute. ‘ 

Both bran and heavy feeds are in de- 
mand from all sections. Bran was mostly 
wanted, but anything in the feed line on 
spot was quickly taken at prices fixed by 
the government. Supplies, however, are 
light, as most mills are sold up for the 
next 30 days, and country mills are not 
offering freely. 


THE YEAR'S MILLING ACTIVITY 


Due to the rapidly advancing markets 
early in 1917, the year was a one for 
millers here; as they realized profits on 
stocks on hand and also on sales, as quo- 
tations always included a safe margin for 
them. Due to stocks being depleted, a 
constant demand for flour was experi- 
enced. The high prices realized for feed 
also helped to swell the profits. 

Due to the good demand for flour, mill- 
ers were able to realize the full margin 
allowed by the government since its rul- 
ings went into effect. There has been no 
need for mills to cut prices or to take a 
smaller profit than that allowed by the 
government, as buyers were only too eager 
to secure the flour. Taking everything 
into consideration, the past year, in spite 
of all the difficulties arising the last few 
months in securing wheat and cars, has 
come up to the previous year’s business, 
which was unusually . 


THE GROWING CROP 


There was no change in the condition of 
the growing crop in Missouri and southern 
Illinois. Mild temperatures prevailed but, 
although some sections still have a light 
covering of snow, a further snowfall to 
insure protection from frost is necessary. 
The severe frost early in the week may 


have done a little damage, but not to any 
great extent. The plant is in splendid con- 
dition, and looks well in fields where snow 
has melted. 

Following is the gist of reports re- 
ceived: Looks ...No complaints 
heard; looks well...Good shape. ..Late, 
but now covered with snow. ..Promisin 
... Splendid condition ... Fair... 
condition. 

Mills included in the above reports are: 


Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill. 

H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill. 
Columbia (Ill.) Star Milling Co. 

Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co. 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, IIl. 
Steeleville (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Sutherland Flour Mills. Co., Cairo, Ill. 
Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Fallon, Ill. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a pany | capacity of 50,400 bbls, for 
the week ending Jan. 5 was 26,000, repre- 
senting 52 per cent of capacity, compared 
with 35,300, or 70 per cent, last week, 
31,500, or 62 per cént, a year ago, and 63 
per cent in 1916. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity of 
77,400 bbls, the product of which is sold 
from St. Louis made 45,500 bbls, repre- 
senting 59 per cent, compared with 44,500, 
or 57 per cent, the previous week, 58,400, 
or 75 per cent, a year ago, ‘and 30,200, or 
74 per cent, in 1916. 


FOOD ADMINISTRATION ACTIVITIES 


The office of the Missouri Division of the 
Food Administration has sent a bulletin to 
all agreement mills of this division which 
reads as follows: 

“A careful and thorough investigation 
of the available wheat stocks of this coun- 
try shows that the greatest economy will 
be necessary throughout the remainder of 
the crop year. It has been found expe- 
dient, as a result of this investigation, to 
reduce the quota of wheat to which each 
mill is entitled 10 per cent. 

“In determining the quantity of wheat 
each mill in this division will be permitted 
to grind, the following general plan will 
be_ followed: 

. “The average yearly grind for the three 
years prior to Jan. 1, 1917, will be taken 
as a basis. This quota will be reduced 10 
per cent, and the revised quota will be con- 
sidered the yearly quota of each mill. 

“From this revised quota will be de- 
ducted the wheat ground by each mill 
from July 1 to Dec. 31, 1917. The remain- 
ing quantity will be divided by six, which 
will be considered the permissible quan- 
tity of wheat which each mill will be en- 
titled to grind monthly between Dec. 31, 
1917, and July 1, 1918. 

“You will note from the above that the 
Food Administration Milling Diyision 
crop years are to run from July 1 to July 
1, and it will be necessary for mills now 
to carefully consider the extent of their 
operation from July 1, 1917, to Jan. 1, 
1918, and ascertain from their own records 
the amount of wheat they will be entitled 
to grind from now on, and govern their 
operations accordingly. 

“A number of mills in this division have 
already ground up their quota, and any 
mills in this division (after checking over 
their grind from July 1 to Jan. 1) who 
find that they have ground 90 per cent of 
their quota, considering the average of 
their three years’ previous performance, 
must, under the rules and regulations of 
the Food Administration, discontinue 
grinding wheat and notify this office. 

“Each mill in this division will be ad- 
vised within a few days as to what its 
quota will be for the remainder of the 
crop year.” 

A questionnaire was sent to all mills 
of the Missouri Division to ascertain, as 
quickly as possible, the customary margin 
above the carload bulk price for flour and 
feed, that mills that are jobbing or retail- 
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ing at the mill door are asking, bulk, for 
less than carload lots of flour and feed. 


EXCHANGE OFFICERS RE-ELECTED 


At the annual meeting of the Merchants’ 
Exchange, Jan. 2, the following officers 
were re-elected: John O. Ballard, of 
Ballard-Messmore Grain Co., president; 
Edward C. Andrews, Kehlor Flour Mills 
Co., first vice-president; Charles L. Nei- 
meier, Schultz-Neimeier Commission Co., 
second vice-president. All members of the 
board of directors were re-elected, and N. 
L. Moffitt was named a director for one 
year to succeed Trave Elmore, deceased. 

Committee on appeals: James M. Gettys, 
Louis A. Engel, A. C. Bernet, C. H. Al- 
bers, Z. Owings, J. P. Berger, A. C. Robin- 
son, M. J. Connor, W. C. McCoy, W. M. 
Louderman, E. Picker, and L. T. Hall. 
Committee on arbitration: George C. Mar- 
tin, Jr., George Harsh, Gilbert Sears, 
Hugh J. Brady, W. K. Stanard, W. J. 
Edwards, James A. Connor, Edward F. 
Catlin, C. H. Bacon and R. W. Pommer. 

Roger P. Annan, Sr., J. H. McMahon 
and Charles H. Teichmann were placed 
on the list of honorary members. 

The annual report showed a total mem- 
bership of 971, a decrease from 1916 of 
119. There was no change in the assess- 
ment to be paid by members, or the trans- 
fer fee, both remaining at $100. Assess- 
ments are payable semiannually this year. 


NOTES 

August Rump, official flour inspector, 
reports 24,960 bbls flour inspected at St. 
Louis for December, 1917. Stocks of 
flour Jan. 1, 1918, were 81,735 bbls, com- 
pared with 68,980 on Dec. 1, 1917, and 
31,400 on Jan. 1, 1917. 

There will be a meeting of millers of 
the Missouri Milling Division on Tues- 
day, Jan. 8, at the Planters’ Hotel, when 
the new rules governing the milling in- 
dustry under Food Administration will be 
explained and discussed in detail. 





LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., Jan. 5.—Conditions 
are about the same. Stocks are compara- 
tively low, with a good demand for spot 
flour. All that is coming in has been sold 
ahead, and there is little or nothing to 
offer. Movements are still very slow, ship- 
ments from Kansas points arriving 30 to 
35 days after date of receipt by initial 
road. 

Conditions in the bakery business have 
been demoralized, bakers selling the 1-Ib 
loaf over the counter at 6@7c. The pre- 
vailing opinion among those who are re- 
ducing the price is that, with the Admin- 
istration’s ruling of Dec. 25, the millers 
will offer the government grade of flour 
at much less than the present quotations 
of $10.20@10.30. 

The merchants, however, believe that 
the government is more seriously interest- 
ed in conserving the wheat, and is bending 
its efforts to stretch supply into the new 
crop rather than materially reduce the 
price of flour. 

Board of Trade quotations: hard spring 
Minnesota and Dakota patents, $11.40@ 
11.65. Kansas_ patents, $11@11.25; 
straights, $10.70@11. Soft winter pat- 
ents, $10.75@11; straights, $10.50@10.75, 
—98-lb cottons.. Bran on track, $2.25 per 
100 lbs, tagged. Oats, bulk on track: No. 
2 white, 87@88c bu; No. 3 white, 8214@ 
84c; No. 2 mixed, 83@84c. Corn products: 
corn meal, $8.75 bbl; grits, coarse or fine, 
$10.60@10.70; cream meal, $10@I10.50; 
hominy, $11@11.25. 

” * 

Lars Jensen, a baker on Tulane Avenue, 
is again improving his plant with up-to- 
date machinery. Georce L. Ferry. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached tables show the flour output 
and foreign shipments and approximate con- 
sumption of wheat by mills of Minneapolis 
and Duluth; also by 66 “outside” mills with 
a daily capacity of 57,600 bbis, from Jan. 1, 
1917, to Dec, 29, 1917, with comparisons, in 
bbls (000’s omitted): 
-—Output—, 
1917 . 1916 
Minneapolis ...17,549 18,238 
Duluth-Superior 1,136 1,238 
66 outside mills 11,057 10,506 171 


29,741 29,982 1,206 1,669 

The same mills consumed wheat in this 
period, in bushels (000’s omitted), as follows: 
1917 1916 
78,970 82,071 
5,108 6,671 
49,756 . 47,277 


183,834 134,919 


126 


Minneapolis 
Duluth-Superior 
66 outside mills 


Totals 
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Cuicaco, Iiu., Jan. 5, 1918 








The flour output of Chicago mills for 
the week ending Jan. 5 is estimated at 
23,750 bbls, or 91 per cent.of capacity, 
compared with 25,250, or 94 per cent, last 
week, 17,500, or 56 per cent, in 1917, and 
23,250, or 89 per cent, in 1916. 

Very little flour made under the new 
rules of the Food Administration has ar- 
rived in Chicago, and none inspected by 
the official flour inspector of the Board of 
Trade. A few brokers, millers’ agents 
and buyers have received samples of both 
95 and the 5 per cent cut-off. 

Quality and character of the latter 
varies a great deal, and quotations are 
irregular. Some mills are offering as low 
as $6.80, bulk, and others ask as high as 
$8.25, jute, for flour made of spring 
wheat. Just how this grade is to be used 
is uncertain. 

At least 90 per cent of the flour sold 
prior to the ruling which became effective 
Dec. 25 has been reinstated. Local mills 
are well pleased with the adjustments 
made with their buyers, and are operating 
quite heavily on the new basis. The 5 per 
cent flour offered by one of the mills, 
especially, is of a better character than 
was anticipated. There is complaint here 
by flour blenders as to the scarcity of a 
product to be used in connection with rye 
flour. So far, there has been no lack of 
first and second clears. 

An interesting feature in connection 
with the new Food Administration regula- 
tions is the gradual disappearance of 
various well-established cereal products. 
One leading department store materially 
has reduced its space used in displaying 
such goods. <2 

The general public has been well in- 
formed through the daily papers as to the 
one grade of flour that may be looked for 
from now on. There is also a close adher- 
ence to wheatless days in Chicago, not 
alone in the home, but in restaurants and 
cafés. Rye millers in this territory meet 
with very little trouble in disposing of 
their products. 


BARLEY FLOUR FOR EXPORT 


A considerable quantity of barley flour 
has been ag eg te within the last 10 days 
from mills in this vicinity for export. Ap- 
parently, the point of destination is not 
known. The quotations applying on this 
product are very irregular, some mills 
being as low as $9.40 and others as high 
as $9.65 in 140-lb jute, Chicago. The mills 
with the higher range have apparently 
been successful in making extensive ex- 
port sales of late. 


JOBBING PRICE PROFITS 


Through the local Milling Division of 
the F Administration, B. A. Eckhart, 
chairman, a bulletin was issued Friday, 
Jan. 4, to the mills in this division, asking 
them to send to the general offices prices 
showing their customary margin above 
car-lot prices, as charged’ by them for 
flour and feed, sold at mill door either at 
retail or in a jobbing way. The informa- 
tion is asked for prompt. 


CORN FLOUR PRICES HIGHER 


Mainly due to the increased consumption 
of corn flour and exceptionally heavy in- 
quiry for the same, the price of this prod- 
uct is held today at $5@5.06 per 100 lbs 
in jute sacks. supply is very limited. 
Mills in this territory are confronted with 
three problems as to the manufacturing 
of corn products: first, the scarcity of 
cars; second, the fuel situation; lastly, the 
quality of corn that has so far been ob- 
tainable. The Suffern-Hunt Mills, De- 





catur, Ill., are operating quite extensively 
on corn flour and corn goods of all kinds. 


OATS PRODUCTS PRICES 


The quality of oat flour used mainly by 
bakers is not offered very freely. Finely 
ground meal such as goes into consump- 
tion mainly through the bakeshops is quot- 
ed here today at $10.65 in cotton 1%’s. For 
specially ground oat flour, which is used 
for purposes other than food consumption, 
the price ranges as high as $11.40 in cot- 
ton 1/’s. 

NOTES 


Wheat purchases by the Food Adminis- 
tration Grain Corporation here this week 
were 45 cars, compared with 64 last week. 


H. S. Pearlstone, New York City, who 
represents the New Century Co. in that 
market, was at headquarters in Chicago 
this week. 


E. I. Ohrmann, Chicago Athletic Club, 
is the principal owner of a wheat and 
corn mill of fairly large capacity, located 
at Seneca, Mo. Not being a miller, he is 
anxious to dispose of the same. 

There were 2,943 cars rye received in 
Chicago last year, compared with 3,088 in 
1916 and 3,489 in 1915. There were only 
29 cars of No. 1 and 1,523 No. 2. These 
compared with 10 cars No. 1 and 1,228 
No. 2 in 1916. 

H. C. Knoke & Co., cereal millers, Chi- 
cago, who have placed on the market a 
patent chicken feed, were fined $200 by 
Federal Judge Landis, on a charge that 
the bags of feed did not contain all ce- 
reals shown on the brand. 

Board of Trade clearings for the year 
1917 were the second largest on record, 
being $193,925,645, a decrease from 1916 
of $12,241,934. In 1916 they were the 
largest known. Heaviest business in one 
month was almost $39,000,000. 

Last sales of Board of Trade member- 
ships were $3,000, net to the buyer, the 
lowest in a year. L. E. Brown, of Minne- 
apolis, has taken the membership of the 
late Clarence A. Brown, who was treas- 
urer of the Brown Grain Co., of Minne- 
apolis. 

Receipts of winter wheat here during 
1917 were 11,693 cars, compared with 
32,900 in 1916 and 35,937 in 1915. There 
were 128 of No. 1, 4,289 No. 2, 3,949 No. 3, 
1,683 No. 4, and 1,644 low-grade. In 1916 
there were 137 cars No. 1, 13,856 No. 2, 
3,787 No. 3, 3,787 No. 4 and 1,357 low- 
grade. 

The Wabash was the only eastern line 
able to take any business out of Chicago 
territory at the close of the week. A re- 
port issued by the local war board said 
Chicago terminals are practically free of 
congestion, the only delayed freight being 
that held for connecting lines due to the 
embargoes. Pennsylvania lines have em- 
bargoed shipments east of Pittsburgh. 

Spring wheat receipts in Chicago for 
1917 were only 4,301 cars, compared with 
8,303 in 1916 and 11,700 in 1915. In the 
grading there were 959 cars No. 1, 911 No. 
2, 845 No. 3, 741 No. 4 and 845 low-grade. 
In 1916 the inspection was 2,588 cars No. 
1, 1,954 No. 2, 1,796 No. 3, 1,393 No. 4 and 
572 low-grade. 

The new concrete elevator erected by the 
Chicago & North Western Railroad in the 
South Chicago district has begun opera- 
tions. Its present storage capacity is 
6,000,000 bus, but the intention is to in- 
crease it to 10,000,000. Its drying capac- 
ity is in excess of 6,000 bus per hour. The 
Armour Grain Co. is operating it. 

Business with the Food Administration 
Grain Corporation here has dropped off 
materially owing to the small run of 
wheat. This has necessitated a reduction 
in the office force. There has been a 
rumor that Howard B. Jackson, vice- 
president in charge of the Chicago office, 





was to resign, but Mr. Jackson says he 
has no intention-of doing so. 


More or less of the 5 per cent second 
clear or low-grade flour that is being 
milled according to the new Food Ad- 
ministration ruling is being sacked and 
held at the mills. Many of the mills have 
notified their local representatives that 
they are unable to establish a satisfactory 
price, and will hold the product for a few 
days at the mills. 


The Chicago & Northwestern Railroad 
brought in 24 per cent of the total receipts 
of grain at Chicago in 1917, which were 
255,189,000 bus. The St. Paul, Rock Island 
and Illinois Central brought 12 per cent 
each, and the Burlington 13 per cent. The 
North Western brought in 10,682,000 bus 
wheat, more than double that by any other 
road, 18,059,000 bus corn and 23,177,000 
bus oats. 


Export purchases of oats in all positions 
this week exceeded 4,000,000 bus, part 
being in transit for New Orleans, the bal- 
ance for shipment to Newport News, on 
the basis of 10144c over May, track, New 
Orleans or Newport News. In one day 
2,000,000 bus for May delivery were bought 
by a Baltimore exporter, who exchanged 
them for the cash grain. The eastern con- 
sumptive demand for oats has improved. 

Board of Trade directors, after discuss- 
ing a new plan for trading in corn for 
future delivery, decided to make no 
change. The desire was to arrange 
trading so that a maximum of $1.75 and 
a minimum of $1 would be operative, the 
maximum to be adjusted gradually, ad- 
vances to be limited to 5c per day from 
$1.35 up. Board of Trade men who were 
in Washington at the time said that any 
change at present would be most inoppor- 
tune. 

There is to be no change in the maxi- 
mum price of corn for future delivery 
from $1.28, without at least 24 hours’ 
notice to the trade. A majority of the 
corn handlers believe that the present 
maximum has outlived its usefulness 
owing to cash corn selling at 25@50c 
above futures. Country shippers are con- 
stantly writing commission houses here, 
asking whether there is any prospect of 
the maximum being removed, or a higher 
one fixed, that will more nearly represent 
the actual cash value of the grain. 

At the Patriotic Food Show at the 
Coliseum, Chicago, among exhibits is that 
of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, advertising mainly its Occident 
brand; the Clarx Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
cereal products of rye, barley and corn; 
the Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, 
wheat, rye, corn and barley products; the 
Quaker Oats Co. and the Armour Grain 
Co., Chicago, oat products. Other mem- 
bers of the trade who had displays were 
the Anchor Mills, the Schulze Baking Co. 
and Sprague, Warner & Co., all of Chi- 
cago. 

There is no congestion in freight in the 
Chicago district, according to railway offi- 
cials whose business it is to look after the 
railroad interests here in connection with 
the ——— of the War Board. They 
say the congestion in the East has been 
caused by preferential shipments ordered 
by the army, which should have been held 
back for an indefinite time, as the tonnage 
was not wanted at the seaboard for imme- 
diate loading. With the new War Board 
in absolute control, army officials are 
obliged to secure permits for removing 
supplies. 

Earnings of the Continental & Com- 
mercial Bank, the Continental & Com- 
mercial Trust & Savings Bank and the 
Hibernian Bank, Chicago, were 23.63 per 
cent above all taxes and other charges. 
The Continental & Commercial National 
declared 12 per cent dividends and an 
extra of 2 per cent. The Continental & 
Commercial Bank Building earned 10 per 
cent on $6,000,000. Earnings of the First 
National Bank and the First Trust & 
Savings Bank combined were 9.5 per cent. 
The Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, 
after paying a full year’s dividend, accu- 
mulated a surplus of $4,000,000. 


John B. Turner, of Cotter & Turner, 
Memphis, Tenn., was tried by the Chica 
Board of Trade directors, Jan. 3, for mak- 
ing false statements at the time he ap- 
plied for membership in the exchange in 
1914. He was asked at the time of his 
application whether the money with which 
the membership was bought belonged to 
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113 
him. It ay that he had borrowed 
art of it from a New York firm, a mem- 


of the exchange, and with which his 
firm had a large balance in local accounts. 
The charge was withdrawn. ‘Turner was 
suspended two years ago, and the order 
still holds. 





WISCONSIN 

Muwavker, Wis., Jan. 5.—The flour 
production of the-Milwaukee mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 12,000 bbls, was 4,000 
this week, representing 33 per cent of 
capacity. Last week, mills with a capacity 
of 12,000 turned out 4,000, or 33 per cent; 
a year ago, mills with the same capacity 
turned out 11,000, or 92 per cent. 

Flour business is quiet. Mills are ex- 
perimenting under the new government 
regulations, and have not made any defi- 
nite prices; 95 per cent patent is quoted 
nominally at $10.50 in cotton. Demand 
for flour continues good from all sections, 
but bookings this week were light. Old 
contracts are being cleaned up from stocks 
on hand. Shipping directions have come 
in freely, but shipments were light. Mills 
are not making any quotations on clear. 

Kansas straight was in good demand. 
Jobbers have a moderate amount on hand, 
and the trade has been buying fairly well. 
Practically no offerings were made from 
southwestern mills. Bakers and grocers 
bought fairly well. Quotations were 
$10.25@10.50, cotton. 

Rye flour in good demand, with prices 
unchanged. Mills operated only part 
time, owing to the scarcity of offerings. 
All expect to make liberal runs next week. 
Demand was from all sections. Load- 
ing orders came in freely, but cars were 
scarce. Indications are for better equip- 
ment next week. Pure was quoted at 
$9.60@9.75, cotton, with country blends 
$8.60 for dark and $9.25 for white, in 
cotton. 

Millers report good demand for corn 
meal. They are operating to the extent 
that milling corn can be procured, but 
would run to capacity if corn were avail- 
able. Yellow and white meal were quot- 
ed at $5.09, and grits $5.10, in 100-lb 
cotton sacks. Corn flour continues in ex- 
cellent demand. Inquiry is from 
all sections. It is quoted at $5.30 in 100- 
lb cotton. 

Millfeed is still unsettled, but prices 
are working lower. Shippers are quoting 
on the basis of $386 for bran and $37.50 
for standard middlings. Shippers have 
contracts from northwestern country mills 
which will probably take 30 days to com- 
plete. Local mills have nothing to offer, 
and prices quoted are nominal. 

Eastern business continues light. Ship- 
pers are busy filling old contracts. Buyers 
are waiting until the new regulations ad- 
just themselves. The state trade in mill- 
feed was fair, country dealers buyin 
moderately well in straight and mix 
cars. Stocks are low, and feed is wanted. 

Demand for milling wheat continues 
brisk. Receipts are very small, and mills 
are operating light in consequence. Gov- 
ernment prices prevail. 


NOTES 


The flour production of the Milwaukee 
mills for the year 1917 amounted to $71,- 
500 bbls of wheat flour and 28;180 of rye 
flour. 

Dahlke & Giese, Neshkoro, have pur- 
chased the flour and feed business, in- 
cluding an elevator, of the W. J. Durham 
Lumber Co. 


Simon Grasser, Sheboygan, a pioneer 
flour and feed dealer of eastern Wisconsin, 
will retire from business after a success- 
ful career of over 30 years. Mr. Grasser 
is 62 years of age, and not in very good 
health. 

All employees of the Jackson Milling 
Co., at their plants in Stevens Point, Am- 
herst and Nelsonville, received on New 
Year’s a check for 10 per cent of their 
yearly salary, as additional compensation 
for their services. 

The Milwaukee office of the Great Lakes 
Transit Corporation will be closed, and 
James C. Thomson, general agent at 
Milwaukee, has been transferred to Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul. Captain Thomson 
is the oldest employee of the company in 
point of years of service. 

H. N. Wirson. 


There are 156 idle German ships in 
South American ports. Most of these, 89, 
are in Chile. There are 15 in Argentina. 
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Business has been difficult in the local 
flour market. Complaint has come from 
some sections of a scarcity, where bakers 
and jobbers were running low, and they 
were becoming apprehensive. The unusual 
transportation conditions have had much 
to do with the unsatisfactory conditions. 

Government and other officials con- 
nected with the railroad problem were 
devoting all their attention to the moving 
of coal into New York City, where sup- 
plies were very scarce. The movement of 
flour suffered in the efforts to move coal, 
and severely cold weather also ham- 
pered it. 

Offerings of flour under the new gov- 
ernment regulations from leading mills 
showed a small increase, but small mills 
were not in the market.- There was a basis 
of $10.55@10.70 bbl named for spring 
wheat 95 per cent flour in 98-lb cotton 
sacks. Winter wheat flour of the same 
regulation was quoted at $10.25@10.60, 
and some Kansas wheat flours at $10.60 
@ll. 

There still is a large amount of flour in 
transit. It is hoped that as soon as the 
coal situation is relieved, railroad officials 
will make more strenuous efforts to in- 
crease flour supplies here. Considerable is 
en route for New York east of Buffalo. 


FLOUR AND WHEAT SUPPLIES 


Local flour authorities are paying a 
good deal of attention to the reduced 
movement of wheat in the West. It is 
noted that receipts at the principal in- 
terior points recently have been running 
only about 60 per cent of those of a year 
ago. There are fears that wheat at the 
end of this season will be scarce, but the 
Food Administration is working toward 
spreading available ‘supplies so as to re- 
lieve pinches at home and abroad. 


THE BUSH STORES 


It is claimed by government officials 
that the concerns having goods and mer- 
chandise on the Bush piers and in the 
warehouses will not be forced to vacate 
suddenly, and that the inconvenience to 
them will be less than was at first believed. 
It is said the government will gradually 
assume space, and within the next 30 days 
or so will have a fair amount of room. 


FLOUR STATISTICS 


The official report of the New York 
Produce Exchange shows that receipts of 
flour at New York for the year 1917 were 
7,929,000 bbls, against 8,772,000 the pre- 
vious year and 12,847,000 in 1915. Ex- 
ports of flour for the same period were 
4,612,000 bbls, against. 5,402,000 and 
7,505,000, respectively, in 1916 and 1915. 

The receipts of corn meal for the year 
were 447,000 bbls, against 453,000 in 1916 
and 139,000 in 1915; exports of corn meal 
for the same period were 64,000 bbls, 
compared with 249,000 and 292,000, re- 
spectively, in 1916 and 1915. 


NEW YORK RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 


According to statistics just published by 
the New York Produce Exchange, the 
receipts of flour for 1917 amounted to 
7,929,386 bbls, against 8,772,434 for the 
previous year, showing a decrease of 843,- 
048. Exports were 4,611,952 bbls, against 
5,401,841 for the previous year, a de- 
crease of 789,889. The amount of flour 
made by the local mill is not included in 
the receipts, but is in the exports. 

Receipts of wheat for 1917 were 78,217,- 
300 bus, against 127,316,180 for the pre- 
vious year, a decrease of 49,098,880. Ex- 
ports were 71,512,351 bus, against 1145,- 
508,960, a decrease of 43,996,609, which is 
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about in proportion to the decrease in 
, receipts. 

The one interesting feature of these 
figures is the heavy increase in the exports 
of corn. Receipts of this grain for 1917 
were 13,768,700 bus, against 11,055,200 
for the previous year, or an increase of 
2,713,500 bus, while the exports were 12,- 
229,035 bus, against 8,078,678 the previous 
year, an increase of 4,150,357, 

Exports of oats, for obvious reasons, 
also show a heavy increase. The receipts 
were 38,406,000 bus, against 33,277,800 the 
previous year, an increase of 5,128,200. 
Exports were 25,445,485 bus, against 18,- 
090,295 the previous year, or an increase 
of 7,355,190. 

Rye grain actually showed the largest 

. proportional increase, both in receipts and 
exports. Receipts for 1917 were 3,441,500 
bus, against 744,700 the previous year, or 
an increase of 2,696,800, while the exports, 
2,895,141 bus, exceeded those of the pre- 
vious year by 2,029,482 bus. 

In view of the receipts of corn meal 
being about the same for 1916 and 1917, 
the exports of this commodity show a 
falling off. Receipts for 1917 were 447,- 
399 bbls, against 453,156 for 1916, a de- 
crease of 5,757 bbls. Exports for 1917 
were only 64,266 bbls, against 249,380 bbls 
for the previous year, a decrease of 185,- 
114, 

LOCAI, FLOUR PROFITS 


As a result of the meeting of the New 
York flour trade, recently held, the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted: 

“Whereas, The United States govern- 
ment has deemed it advisable, owing to 
conditions brought about by the war, to as- 
sume direction of the manufacture, sale 
and distribution of flour; and : 

“Whereas, New York City is the largest 
flour distributing center, arid those of its 
flour trade being desirous of ra 1 sto 
the Administration in every possible man- 
ner in the present situation and to show 
by their acts that they wish’to place pa- 
triotism before profits; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the following schedule 
of profits covering all branches of the 
flour trade be adopted: 

“For the distributor in carload lots, 25c 
per bbl; for the distributor in broken or 
small lots, undelivered, 35c per bbl; for 
the jobber and wholesale grocer, 50 to 65c 
per bbl. 

“The above schedule represents maxi- 
mum profits, and every one engaged in the 
flour trade will endeavor to operate on as 
small a margin of profit as possible, under 
all circumstances.” 

Speaking of the vay. George A. 
Zabriskie, the national flour distributor for 
the Food Administration, had this to say: 

“The feeling expressed by the New 
York representatives of the flour trade 
showed that the problem before the Food 
Administration will not be difficult. With 
such unqualified assurances of support by 
the flour trade, the matter of fixing a mar- 
gin of profit will, in a way, adjust itself. 
The thing that we are working for most 
of all is to have the retailers organize and 
pledge their unconditional support to the 
government.” 


FREIGHT TERMINAL TROUBLES 


The railroad committee recently ap- 
pointed for the purpose of clearing up 
the present freight congestion, composed 
of George D. Ogden, of the Pennsylvania, 
R. Van Ummersen, of the Boston & Al- 
bany, Francis La Bau, of the New York 
Central, R. L. Russell, of the Philadelphia 
& Reading, Archibald Fries, of the Balti- 
more & Ohio, Joseph R. Ruffin, of the 
Norfolk & Western, and E. D. Hotchkiss, 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio, is hard at work 
in an effort to make a hole in the mountain 
of freight piled up at terminals. 

Working in conjunction with this com- 
mittee is a subcommittee composed of the 


foreign freight agents of the various lines 
coming into New York. 

The New York flour trade is ar a 
that these committees will soon be able to 
change the present situation, which is ex- 
tremely bad. Flour supplies on spot in 
New York are understood to be very limit- 
ed and, according to a telegram received 
by a tative of a large northwest- 
ern mill, it would seem as though there is 
not much relief in sight. 

This telegram stated that 40 per cent of 
the output of the northwestern mills is to 
be reserved for government orders. If 
this is correct, the volume of flour to be 
offered in eastern markets will be accord- 
ingly decreased. ‘There are very large 
quantities of flour on the way, some of it 
having been out since early in October. 
Much of it is east of Buffalo, but even 
this canpot be traced so as to Yee any 
definite idea of its time of arrival. 

One buyer tried to buy 50 bbls at the 
close of the week, but found it impossible 
to do so. This gives a fairly good slant on 
what the actual flour conditions are. 

In a recent report issued by the railroad 
committee it was stated t so many 
cars are at the various terminals that they 
have overflowed upon the ground, and 
that railroads, in sheer desperation to re- 
lease some equipment, had dumped freight 
of many kinds on the nd _ between 
tracks. It said that in one yard there had 
been 1,000 cars so unloaded, and in an- 
other 1,200. 

As a remedy it was stated that shippers 


’ must be prevented from sending export 


freight through to New York faster than 
ships could be supplied to take it away. 


. MILLERS’ COMMITTEE ACTIVE 


The Millers’ Committee, in its handling 
of the large amounts of flour that are 
purchased through its office both for the 
allies and the United States army and 
navy, is greatly to be congratulated for 
the limited delay, in view of existing con- 
ditions. 

Millers who may be inclined to feel that 
there is any ground for complaint should 
take into consideration the fact that in the 
readjustment made necessary by the re- 
cent change in milling rules, an’ immense 


. amount of correspondence was necessary, 


and on top of this came the cancellation 
of all shipping permits and a reissuance 


.of others under the direction of the new 


Railroad Board recently appointed. 

Another matter of vital importance has 
been the lack of tonnage to take care of 
export shipments, but this is now improv- 
ing and will so continue, provided suffi- 
cient coal can be gotten to seaboard to 
supply the ships now waiting at Atlantic 
ports for lack of it. 

The committee has recently issued a 
request that millers, instead of having 
flour sacks marked “War Flour,” as has 
been done in some cases, if they feel that 
some qualifying phrase is necessary, use 
the following, “Milled in Accordance with 
United States Food Administration Regu- 
lations,” and has asked the various bag 
manufacturing concerns to co-operate in 
tne matter. 

It is B aging out that, if this request is 
followed by all mills, there will be a 
uniformity in the matter that will result 
in the greater satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. 

NOTES 


B, C. Wurthmann, of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, died at his home in Caldwell, 
N. J., aged 55. 


Flour receipts continue fair, the daily 
average being maintained as about 10,000 
bbls above consumption. 


Henry Koper & Co., New York flour 
distributors, have recently engaged George 
Seibert as manager of their Philadelphia 
office, 

As. an indication of the extreme quie- 
tude pervading the New York Produce 
Exchange these days, the registration of 
visitors up to Friday of last week totaled 
10. 

The Shane-Mason Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
has given up its New York 
Beaver Street, and same has been taken 
over by J. S. Howat, who was formerly 
export manager for this concern. 

H. D. Cabell, vice-president of the Clay- 
ton "(N. Y.) Ship & Boat Building Cor- 
poration, recently attended a conference 
of New York business men interested in 
the building of barges for traffic on the 
new Erie Mr. Cabell stated that 
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his corporation had decided to build four 
a of 750 tons capacity each for 
traffic this year on the Barge Canal. 

Wilfred Wallace, one of New York’s 
well-known flour men, has announced that, 

ing Jan. 1, his brother, Frank Wal- 
lace, joined him as a partner. The firm 
name is now Wilfred Wallace & Co., and 
its offices are at 315 Produce Exchange. 

Transit feed is in strong demand and at 
a premium of about $3 ton over transit 
stuff, which has ruled at $39 for bran and 
$41 for middlings, in 100’s. Owing to the 
reduction in feed prices which will soon 
begin to be felt, a heavier demand is ex- 
pected. 

Quotations for what has been termed 
standard war quality flour—that is, flour 
milled under new government regulations 
—both Kansas and spring, have ranged 
during the week $10.60@10.90. This is the 
first time in a long while that the two have 
been at a parity. 





BALTIMORE 

Bartimore, Mp., Jan, 5.—Flour’ was 
lower in instances, yet generally scarce 
and wanted. Soft winters held. better 
than springs or hard winters, due doubt- 
less to the part the former are now playing 
in connection with the latter as a blend. 
Offerings were light on spot and for mill 
shipment, but it was said an avalanche of 
stuff was tied up in transit. 

A few mills were asking 25c bbl over 
competitors for their 95 per cent prod- 
uct, but the lower sellers monopolized the 
trading, -which was limited ly because 
the offerings were small. So far the de- 
mand has exceeded the supply, though the 
disposition to pay a premium for spot 
goods has not been agape at any 
time, and will probably be still less, now 
that the government discourages reselling 
or “resales within the trade.” : 

Soft winter grades, 95 and 100 per cent, 
were in some demand by both export and 
domestic buyers, though the business was 
restricted by the light offerings. Export- 
ers bought fine Ohio 100 per cent straight 
as low as $9.50, bulk, while local dealers 
paid up to $10, bulk, for fancy 95 per cent 
stock. These were the extremes, how- 
ever, as it was difficult to buy 100 per cent 
grade below $9.60, bulk, or sell 95 per cent 
quality above $9.85, bulk. 

Springs at the close were, nominally: 
95 per cent patents, $10.25@10.50; 100 
per cent straights, $10.15@10.40; low- 
grade, $8.75@9,—in 98-lb cottons, 5c more 
in 140-lb. jutes and 25c more in wood. 

Soft winters were, nominally: 95 per 
cent patents, $9.75@9.85; 100 per cent 
straights, $9.60@9.70; low-grades, $7.75@ 
8.25,—bulk, 35c more in 98-lb cottons, 40c 
rate in 140-lb jutes and 60c more in 
w 


Hard winters, nominally: 95 per cent 
patents, $10.25@10.50; 100 per cent 
straights, $10.15@10.40; low-grade, $8.75 
@9,—in 98-lb cottons, 5c more in 140-lb 
jutes and 25c more in wood. 

City mills report demand equal to the 
supply, domestic and rt. They are 
running to capacity, and have made no 
change in prices of flour or feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 89,141 
bbls; destined for export, 67,405. 

NOTES 

Number of vessels bound for Baltimore, 
54; number now in port, 70. 

President Macgill, of the Patapsco 
Mills, is confined to his home with a cold. 

Arrivals of ocean craft here in De- 
cember were 94, against 90 in November. 

The Maryland Biscuit Co., William C. 
Scott, president, has increased its capital 
stock to $600,000. 

Grain exports from here this week were 
832,908 bus—503,853 wheat, 159,942 corn 
and 169,113 rye. 

Ice is 9 to 36 inches thick in the Chesa- 
peake Bay, and temporarily has put a 
quietus on navigation. 

Henry W. Snow, son of Henry Snow, 
of Snow, Ward & Co., wholesale ers 
and flour, became a member of said firm 
on Jan. 1, - 

Stephen P. Stackpole, division freight 
—_ Pennsylvania Railroad, has ap- 
plied for membership in the Chamber of 
Commerce, 

J. B. Wailes & Sons Co., Arlington, Md., 
with $100,000 capital stock, to deal in lum- 
ber, feed, coal, etc., has been in- 
corporated by John B. Wailes, John 
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Shipley, and Theodore C. and Edwin E. 
Wailes. 

The Farms Co. of Maryland, Inc., has 
increased its capital by providing 
for an issue of $150,000 7 per cent non- 
cumulative preferred stock. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Oct. 29, 1917, to Jan. 5, 1918, 36,064 bus; 
year ago, 116,337. Range of prices this 
week, $1.90@2; last year, 95c@$1.05. 

Hopper, McGaw & Co., Inc., retail gro- 
cers and importers, with $200,000 capital, 
has been incorporated by Edgar W. 
Young, W. Irvine Cross and R. Marsden 
Smith. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 20, 1917, to Jan. 5, 1918, 1,392,842 
bus; same time last year, 1,306,421. Range 
of prices this week, $2.05@2.12; last year, 
$1.20@1.83. 

James S. Lambert & Son, Inc., with 
$10,000 capital stock, to deal in garden, 
farm, dairy and food products, etc., has 
been incorporated by James S., James T. 
and Elizabeth J. Lambert. ‘ 

The firm of J. Bolgiano & Son, seed 
growers and distributors, established in 
1818 by the great-grandfather of the 
present proprietor, celebrated its hun- 
dredth anniversary with the coming of 
the new year. 

George S. Jackson, local manager of the 
Grain Corporation, is authority for the 
statement that the government has suffi- 
cient wheat and flour in its possession to 
supply the country for the next five 
months without calling on the farmer for 
a thing. 

The Block Street Wharf & Warehouse 
Co., with $250,000 capital stock, to carry 
on a general wharfage and wharfing busi- 
ness, has been incorporated by J. Monroe 
Holland, Walter A. Frey, William Ewin 
Bonn, Franklin Holland and Charles J. 
Bolgiano. 

A Pennsylvania miller, after stating 
what he is paying for wheat and getting 
for flour and feed trom his local trade, 
and which, after allowing him five bushels 
wheat from which to make a barrel of 
flour, figures $2.55 bbl gross, or about 
$1.75 net, profit, writes that he thinks the 
miller should have 50c bbl profit on flour 
above all expenses. 


The divisional chairman of the eastern 


division of the Milling Division writes 
thus to the secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce, under date of Dec. 31: “May 
we suggest that you call the attention of 
your members to the fact that the United 
States Food Administration looks with 
disfavor upon resales within the trade, be- 
lieving that in most instances they are 
detrimental to the best interests of the 
public.” 

The Chamber of Commerce will hold its 
annual election Jan. 28, when five new 
directors will be elected, and the new 
board will elect a president. Among those 
mentioned as worthy to succeed to the 
presidency are William H. Hayward, 
treasurer C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co; Adel- 
bert W. Mears, of White & Co., flour job- 
bers and exporters; William C. Scott, 
president Maryland Biscuit Co., and 
Eugene H. Beer, with Charles England & 
Co., grain and hay commission. 


Cuartes H. Dorsey. 
PHILADELPHIA 


PuHitapetput, Pa., Jan, 5.—There were 
no new developments in the flour situa- 
tion during the week. The regulations of 
the government for the manufacture of 
flour have put a stop to the sale of ship- 
ment goods for the time being. The mills 
in some cases have named prices at which 
they say their flour will be sold, but none 
of them has any to offer at present, and 
they will not give any indication as to the 
Ne when they expect to enter the mar- 

et. 

There is some disagreement in the trade 
on what will be the ultimate effect on 
prices caused by the government regula- 
tions. It is pretty generally conceded 
that, if we are to have lower prices on 
bran, there will be a corresponding ad- 
vance in the price of flour. 

Mill agents are up in the air, and do not 
seem to have any idea of what the future 
has in store for them. They say their mills 
are making flour, but they do not know 
what becomes of it. The only thing they 
are sure of is that none of it is passing 
through their hands. 

Flour here on the spot is very scarce, 
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and the demand is such that all offerings 
are ~— absorbed at firm prices. It is 
said that there is quite a lot of flour in 
cars on the outskirts of the city, which is 
prevented by railroad congestion from 
being unloaded into warehouses. , While 
this is said to be practically all sold, its 
unloading will go a long way to relieving 
the shortage here, even if it does not affect 
prices. 

Clears on the spot were in por demand 
and firm at $10.45@10.60, and bakers pat- 
ent at $11.40@11.60, both in wood. Spring 
patent for shipment was quoted at $10.65 
@11.05 in wood, but these figures were 
largely nominal. Soft winter wheat flours 
were in moderate supply and demand at 
$10.10@10.25, wood. 


NOTES 


The foreign trade of Philadelphia for 
11 months of 1917 amounted to $558,879,- 
803. This was the first time in the history 
of the port that its over-sea business had 
passed the $500,000,000 mark in any 
period of a year. It is believed that the 
business of the year will reach almost 
$600,000,000. 

To better guard the interests of the 
United States and protect shipping 
against alien enemies, the ports of Wil- 
mington and Chester have been placed 
under the jurisdiction of Charles R. 
Kurtz, of the port of Philadelphia, so 
that all the work of searching and guard- 
ing vessels is conducted under one head. 

Exports of wheat from Philadelphia 
during 1917 amounted to 29,897,855 bus, 
compared with 38,987,909 in 1916. This 
decrease was somewhat offset by the ex- 
ports in oats, which were 12,465,919 bus in 
1917, against 7,112,680 in 1916. Rye ex- 
ports for the year were 1,185,736 bus, a 
gain of 817,295, while the exports of bar- 
ley amounted to only 49,842, a falling ou 
of 1,170,471 bus. 

SamuEt S. DanieLs. 





NASHVILLE 

Nasnuvitite, Tenn., Jan. 5.—Business 
at southeastern flour mills fell off heavily 
this week. Shipping instructions were 
fairly liberal, and buyers wanted flour, 
but the mills were busy readjusting their 
plants to the new method of milling, and 
were slow in making prices and taking 
new business. Supplies of wheat continue 
very light. 

Prices on the war flour are not yet well 
established, with mills making sales dur- 
ing the week at $10.15@10.50 for 95 per 
cent flour. 

Some purchases of Minnesota and Kan- 
sas flour have been made by rehandlers, 
the prices being $10.20@10.55 for spring 
and winter patents, delivered Nashville. 

Buyers are anxious to get flour, and 
numerous inquiries are reported. Some 
buyers are reinstating contracts which 
were canceled by the new regulations, and 
are substituting war flour for the old 
variety of patents. 

CORN MEAL SITUATION 

Business was very quiet this week at 
the corn mills, a light volume of orders 
being reported. Prices hold very. firm, 
the movement of corn being below nor- 
mal, though showing improvement. Corn 
is quoted at $1.60@1.65 bu, with prices 
irregular, and largely local. Plain corn 
meal is quoted at $3.39@3.64 per 96-lb 
bag, f.o.b. Ohio River, and bolted at $8.39 
@3.78. 

Fairly active demand is reported for 
millfeed. Quotations: wheat bran, 100-Ib 
bags, ton, f.o.b. Ohio River, $31@33; 
standard middlings, $40@48. 


OUTPUT 


Nashville and southeastern mills, with’ 


a capacity of 146,220 bbls, showed an out- 
put this week of 50,469, or 34.8 per cent 
of capacity, the lowest for a long time. 
This compared with 88,487 bbls and 61.8 
per cent last week, 47 per cent for the 
same week last year, 73.5 in 1916, 61.9 in 
1915, 52.8 in 1914 and 41.4 in 1913. 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


A Jan. 5 Dec, 29 
Flour, bbis ..........+6+ 11,550 12,600 
Wheat, bus .......0.-55. 65,500. 125,000 
Corn, DUB... ...sceecceces 100,000 84,500 
Outs, BUS ....ccccceveses 661,000 676,500 


NOTES 

Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week, 92 cars. ‘ 

Heavy snow protected wheat in Ken- 


tu and Tennessee this week during 
another severe freeze. 

Many of the mills in the Southeast 
closed down for a few days for the holi- 
days, and this helped to curtail produc- 
tion. 

Mills are being guarded in the south- 
eastern territory as a precautionary war 


‘measure. A guard at one of the Nashville 


mills a few nights ago shot a mule that he 
believed to be a trespasser. 

A committee, composed of S. T. Bal- 
lard, of Louisville, C. P. Smith, of Knox- 
ville, and J. B. McLemore, of Nashville, 
has gone to Washington, representing the 
Southeastern Millers’ Association, for the 
purpose of consulting with the national 
Food Administration with reference to 
the problems connected with the new mill- 
ing system. 

Joun Lerrrr. 


BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., Jan. 5.—The mills here 
having sold all the flour they could afford 
to, are not offering anything at present, 
and the government prices only are quot- 
ed. What will happen in the near future 
is worrying the flour dealer, as it is 
claimed that supplies are short in some 
sections, owing mostly to slow delivery by 
the railroads. 

The last two or three days it has been 
easier to ship freight than for some time, 
but there is still an enormous amount of 
stuff held up in the yards and outside 
awaiting power to move jt. Weather is 
favorable, and something should be done 
toward getting flour into the hands of 
dealers east of this point. 

The mills here seem to feel the govern- 
ment restrictions more keenly during the 
present change in prices of flour and feed. 
As a rule, the business man likes to have 
something to say concerning the manage- 
ment of his affairs. 

There is little doubt but the mills will 
be kept busy here so long as the supply 
of wheat lasts, which may be until shortly 
after March 1. 

Winter wheat millers are making a 
price, but not doing anything. Short win- 
ter patent continues to be quoted, and the 
price $10.60, with standard at $10.40 in 
cotton ¥,’s, track, Buffalo. 

Rye flour in good demand and firm, 
with offerings light. No. 1 is quoted at 
$9.75@10, track, Buffalo. Dealers look 
for a continued improvement in the rye 
flour trade, as bakers are using more, and 
quality of bread is said to be better. 

Millfeeds are wanted in any quantity, 
but there appears to be no offerings and 
little disposition on the part of millers to 
do anything at present. Jobbers having 
anything on spot or in transit are getting 
what they can, all depending on how badly 
the consumer needs the stuff or the pres- 
sure the railroads make to get the cars 
unloaded. There were sales rumored at 
#8@10 above the government price, in a 
small way. 

The extremely cold weather in this state 
has greatly increased the consumption of 
feeds, and all country dealers are short of 
stocks. Besides this, hay has reached $26 
@30 per ton in the country, the highest on 
record, With no signs of corn meal going 
down, the situation looks serious. 

Corn-meal coarse feed was firm, and 
offerings light. Hominy feed firmer and 
in good demand. Cottonseed meal in very 
light supply. Oil meal was offered quite 
freely at $55 in carloads. Gluten feed 
scarce and firm. 

Buckwheat active, but after sales at 
$3.60 early in the week, the price dropped 
to $3.50, some holders showing anxiety to 
sell. No offerings of buckwheat flour 
worthy of mention, and inquiry good -at 
$7.50 per 100 Ibs, in small paper sacks. 

Rolled oats firm, and the mills running 
full time. Oat hulls firmer; reground, 
spot, sacked, were quoted at $23.50, and 
January and February shipment $24.25, 
track, Buffalo. ‘ 

THE OUTPUT 

The output of the mills in this vicinity 
for the week was 119,150 bbls, represent- 
ing 70 per cent of capacity, compared with 
124,700, or 75 per cent, last week, 96,700, 
or 58 per cent, a year ago, 161,050, or 97 
per cént in 1916, 130,700, or 94 per cent, 
in 1915, and 99,300, or 72 per cent, in 1914. 

NOTES 

W. J. Rardon, flour jobber, Philadel- 
phia, was on ’change yesterday. 

The railroads here are cutting out pas- 
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senger trains to relieve the congestion of 
food and coal supplies. This end of the 
state has -been sadly in need of some 
supervision of freight. 


Stocks of wheat here in store are about 
9,000,000 bus, compared with 20,200,000 in 
store and afloat last year. No grain afloat 
here this year except about 2,000,000 bus 
oats, which are being unloaded. Two car- 
goes of flaxseed are here for the mills. 


Negotiations for the use of the Banner 
mill for grinding white corn flour seem to 
have fallen through. The state authorities 
a year ago were so anxious to get posses- 
sion of the mill that they would not wait 
a day. This piece of property, together 
with others on the Ohio basin, is to be used 
for canal terniinal purposes. 

E. BAnGasser. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Duturn, Minn., Jan. 7.—Flour was 
active and steady last week, but mills did 
not accept much new business. Most of 
their time has been given over to changing 
the old style of grades and sales to meet 
the government regulations. Some small 
orders were taken, but mills will not come 
out actively for trade until they have 
thoroughly adjusted themselves to new 
conditions. 

No trouble has thus far been experi- 
enced in getting cars to care for orders 
in hand. 

A little durum flour was booked the 
past week, but the mill has not been press- 
ing sales. When again actively looking 
for business, the mill is confident that a 
good demand will exist. 

Rye flour trade appears to be pretty 
well supplied, for no interest was report- 
ed last week. Bookings have been pretty 
well cleaned up. Prices are unchanged. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
12,165 bbls flour, or 34 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 16,600, or 46 per cent, the 
previous week, and 10,465, or 28 per cent, 
a year ago. One mill worked throughout 
me week, but another worked only one 

ay. 

Mills last week were practically out of 
the millfeed market. A fair demand was 
in evidence, and a few sales were made of 
small lots in part cars of flour. 





NOTES 

The Duluth Universal mill resumed op- 
erations Jan. 5, after being down since 
Christmas eve. 

Interest in the May rye future picked 
up again today, and offerings forced it 
down 4c, with the result that a few trades 
were made. 

B. Stockman, general manager Duluth- 
Superior Milling Co., was in Minneapolis 
last week attending the divisional millers’ 
conference. F 

Bids on spot No. 1 flaxseed advanced 
2@3c today (Jan. 7), and it now sells 
at 2@1l5c premium over January. To 
arrive is quoted at January price. 

The new bread made according to the 
recent government regulation has been 
put out, and is giving satisfaction. The 
loaf weighs 2 lbs baked, and sells for lic. 

Receipts of all grains, and especially 
of wheat, were very light last week, and 
shipments were heavier. Coarse grains 
and flaxseed to the amount of 152,000 bus 
were shipped, but no wheat. 

Wheat receipts for the year 1917 were 
30,659,000 bus, against 50,691,000 in 1916, 
and shipments 33,477,000 bus, against 47,- 
473,000. Receipts of all grains aggregat- 
ed 53,920,000 bus in 1917, against 79,058,- 
000 in 1916. 

The market for wheat screenings is very 


dull. Buyers are inactive, and waiting 
yada a Lower prices are looked 
for. me Canadian supplies here, held 


in store by a Minneapolis concern, were 
offered to a local buyer at $23 ton, but 
not taken. ; 

Watson S. Moore, secretary Food Ad- 
ministration Grain Corporation, has been 
here from New York for several days. 
He came with the body of his son, who 
died in the service of the United States 
navy, and remained to look after some 
personal business. 

The best grades of barley are in active 
demand by outside mills, but poor grades 
move slowly. Prices early in the week 
showed an easier tendency, but firmed 
later and closed at $1.27@1.59. Rye was 
steady in price and limited as to trade. 
Oats closed 1%,@2%c higher on the week. 

F. G. Cartson. 
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WHEAT EXPORT COMPANY ORDERS 


The Wheat Export Co., Ltd., through 
its flour departments in Montreal and 
Winnipeg, is urging Canadian mills to 
make all the flour they can for export. 
There is no limit to the amount of flour 
this company will buy and, under the 
improved terms and prices now being of- 
fered, there is every incentive for mills 
to operate. : : 

With millers in Ontario the problem is 
to-get wheat. Stocks in store on the east- 
ern side of the lakes are limited, and all- 
rail shipment has broken down through 
bad weather and other causes. So far as 
it can, the Wheat Export company is 
facilitating delivery of wheat at mills. 

Every official of the company is alive to 
the importance of this matter, and in co- 
operation with the Board of Grain Super- 
visors for Canada is making the supply 
of wheat at mills a subject of careful 
study, but the obstacles to complete free- 
dom of movement are many. This is not 
so much a matter of getting the wheat as 
it.is of getting the transportation to move 
it to points where same is wanted. 

It may be taken for granted that, sub- 
ject to unavoidable delays in shipment of 
wheat, every flour mill in Canada will be 
kept busy on export orders till the end 
of the crop year. Supplies of wheat may 
become exhausted, but as long as they last 
Canadian mills will be given wheat to 
grind. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 

Flour remains in undiminished demand 
throughout eastern Canada. All Ontario 
mills are busy. The problem is to keep 
up supplies of wheat and to get prompt 
transportation. Railway service is meet- 
ing with its usual midwinter delays. Mills 
are mostly holding domestic buyers down 
to 30-day terms and selling the remainder 
of output for export. There is practicall 
no limit to the amount of flour for whic 
market can be found. 

Brokers buying for export are offering 
$10.40 bbl for Manitoba export patents, 
and $9.80@9.85 for Ontario winters, in 
buyer’s bags, f.o.b. cars, seaboard. 

al quotations: Manitoba first pat- 
ents, $11.50 bbl; seconds, $11; clears, 
$10.60@10.80; winter patents, $10.30,—all 
in 98-lb bags, delivered in mixed cars with 
feed, Ontario points. 


MILLFEED 


Millers are well sold out of millfeed, 
and see no prospect of their being able 
to accumulate stocks. In so far as they 
are able to understand the food con- 
troller’s order fixing prices, this is being 
complied with. The regular price for 
bran in straight or mixed cars is now $35 
ton, in bags, Ontario points; shorts, $40; 
middlings, $45@46; feed flour, $65. 

OATMEAL 

All Ontario oatmeal mills are running 
to capacity. Demand is good, and more 
could be sold if available. Export buyers 
are taking all surpluses. Rolled oats, $5 
per bag of 90 lbs; oatmeal, $5.50 per bag 
of 98 Ibs. Reground oat hulls, in bags, 
$25 ton, Montreal freights. 


_ WINTER WHEAT 

Severely cold weather has reduced de- 
liveries of wheat at country points. 
Scarcity. of other feeds is another factor. 
Farmers would sell more wheat if they 
were sure of the usual supply of United 
States corn. Meanwhile, most millers 
have enough winter wheat for immediate 
requirements and some have a little in 


store against the future. The fixed price 
is still based on $2.22, in store, Montreal. 


OTHER GRAINS 
Farmers and traders in Ontario are 
anxious to get supplies of American corn 
at prices that will relieve the feeding situ- 
ation in this province. Were corn plenti- 
ful, a lot-of wheat and oats would be 
released for commercial uses. At present 
the market for corn here is a nominal 
one. The market for oats is also quiet. 
Millers have been picking out the good 
cars for their use, and the balance of 
trading is with.feed men. No. 2 white 
Ontario oats, 79@80c bu; No. 3 white, 
78@79c; new milling barley, $1.32@1.34; 
peas, $3.70@3.80; buckwheat, $1.55@1.58; 
rye, $1.78. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL ROSS 


J. M. Ross, who for a number of years 
was prominent as an oatmeal miller at 
Woodstock, Ont., and later one of the 
managers of the Canadian Cereal & Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd;, Toronto, is winning dis- 
tinction in the war. He is now a briga- 
dier-general, and is in command of a 
famous brigade of Canadian infantry. 

He and his men fought in every im- 
portant battle of last year in which the 
Canadians had a part. This brigade was 
one of two that took Passchendaele Ridge 
from the Germans a few weeks ago. For 
his work in 1917, General Ross was in- 
cluded in the King’s recent New Year 
honors, being given a bar to the Distin- 
guished Service Order which he won in 
the campaign of 1916. 


NOTES 

The transfer of the Ogilvie mill at Sea- 
forth, Ont., to the Rob Roy Cereal Co., 
Ltd., Durham, Ont., is now complete, and 
the new owners are in possession. 

Ontario winter wheat mills report sales 
of 90 per cent blended spring and winter 
wheat flours for shipment to the Maritime 
Provinces at $11@11.25 bbl, in wood, 
f.o.b. St. John. 

George H. Kelly, representative at 
Winnipeg of the flour department of the 
Wheat Export Co., Ltd., was in Toronto 
on Wednesday on his way home from 
Montreal and New York. 

T. T. Hazlewood, one of the staff of 
the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Winnipeg, is in 
Toronto training with the Royal Flying 
Corps. Mr. Hazlewood is an American, 
and a graduate of Yale University. 

Owing to scarcity of other feed a 


deal of Ontario wheat is being fed to. 


stock on the farms of this province. For 
various reasons, American corn has not 
been available in any quantity here, with 
the result that wheat has been fed as a 
substitute. 

There is to be a meeting of millers in 
Ottawa on Jan. 9 for the purpose of dis- 
cussing with representatives of the Board 
of Grain Supervisors an addition to the 
present tax on wheat ground in Canada. 
The object of such an addition would 
be to provide carrying charges on millers’ 
wheat. 

Some of the winter wheat mills of On- 
tario are asking 30c bbl more for their 
flour since the first of the month. The 
reasons given are higher cost of wheat 
and bags. The selling price these mills 
now ask is $10.60 bbl for 90 per cent win- 
ter patent in new bags, delivered, in round 
lots, in Toronto. 

C. E. Austin, manager of the Strome 
Milling & Grain Co., Ltd., owner of flour 
mills at Strome, Alta., Saskatoon, Sask., 
and Renfrew, Ont., is expected in- Ren- 
frew on Jan. 8. Mr. Austin hopes to get 
the Renfrew mill in operation by the end 
of this month. It is being overhauled 
and improved. 

The amalgamation of the Canadian 
Cereal & Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, 


and the McLeod Milling Co., Ltd., Strat- 
ford, is now complete. A. C. McLeod, of 
the latter company, is general manager. 
All mills belonging to the united com- 
panies will be operated to capacity, and 
an active year is expected. 

Millers in Ontario say they are having 
the utmost difficulty in getting all-rail 
wheat from Fort William. Wheat that 
was recently standing in cars on track for 
movement east had to be taken back into 
elevators, as there was no present pros- 
pect of delivery. Cold weather is the 
main cause of these delays, though it is 
also true that the railways are short of 
rolling stock and labor. 

Flour mills in this province that do a 
gristing business are in doubt as to wheth- 
er the 2%,c bu tax of the Board of Grain 
Supervisors for Canada will apply to 
wheat ground for farmers or not. The 
view is taken that such wheat is never the 
property of the miller who handles it as 
grist and, therefore, should not be taxed. 
On the other hand, the order of the board 
is clear that this tax will be collected on 
all wheat ground. No exceptions or pro- 
visos are mentioned. This being the case, 
the miller who neglects to collect the tax 
from the owner of the wheat will do so 
at the risk of having to pay it himself 
unless the board modifies its order. 





MARITIME PROVINCES 

Sr. Joun, N. B., Jan. 5.—With light 
stocks and a brisk demand for all lines 
of flour and feeds, transportation difficul- 
ties due to heavy export shipments alone 
stand in the way of good business in this 
market. There have been but few price 
changes since last report, flour remain- 
ing stationary and feeds advancing 50c 
ton. Quotations follow: 

Manitoba flour, first patent, $12.05 bbl; 
first clear, $11.65; Ontario blended flour, 
$11.40. Quotations are for car lots, in 
wood, f.o.b. track, St. John. Halifax 5c 
bbl more. 

Manitoba and Ontario middlings, $42.50 
ton, an advance of 50c over last week; 
Manitoba and Ontario brands, $37.50, also 
50c higher than last week. Feed flour, 
$63.50 ton. Quotations are for car lots, 
bagged, f.o.b. track, St. John. Halifax, 
35@50c ton more. 

Oats are very scarce, western feed be- 
ing quoted at $1.01 bu. Rolled oats are 
unchanged at $10.75 bbl, and standard 
oatmeal at $11.62. 

NOTES 

Recent advices from the West Indies 
indicate that the demand for Canadian 
flour is limited only | the shipping fa- 
cilities. Prices, which have remained sta- 
tionary for some time, now show a tend- 
ency to advance. 

The export trade in flour and grain 
through the port of St. John is very 
heavy. Several steamers now in port are 
loading for overseas, but the provisions 
of the military censorship forbid detailed 
mention of their cargoes. 

George E. Goldie, W. A. Reid and 
Frank Gordon came here last week in 
connection with wheat and flour inspec- 
tion. Mr. Goldie has since returned to 
Montreal, Mr. Gordon has gone to Port- 
land, Maine, where he will continue the 
same work, while Mr. Reid will remain 
here for a time. 

Considerable anxiety was caused in St. 
John Saturday night, when an alarm of 
fire was sent in from the new grain ele- 
vator of the Canadian Government Rail- 


.ways, which is now in the last stages of 


completion. A drying apparatus used 
by workmen had set fire to rds in the 
elevator interior, but the blaze was ex- 
tinguished before any damage was done. 

The plant of Moirs, Ltd., the big Hali- 
fax bakery and confectionery concern, has 
not lost an hour since the recent explo- 


sion. This firm made an enviable record 
in the way of furnishing speedy relief to 
the refugees. Although sustaining dam- 
age, it was able to operate its bread plant, 
and in the first 24 hours after the ex- 
plosion made and distributed, free of 
charge, 35,000 loaves. 

The large bakery and biscuit factory 
owned .and operated by Hamm Bros., 
Main Street, North St. John, was burned 
New Year’s night. The two four-story 
buildings, one of brick and the other of 
wood, were completely gutted and a par- 
ticularly heavy stock of f flour, sugar and 
fats destroyed. The estimated loss is 
$85,000, with insurance of slightly more 
than $20,000. Hamm Bros. announce that 
they will rebuild at once on a larger scale 
than before. Atrrep E. McGintey. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Wrynirea, Man., Jan. 5.—The unusual- 
ly heavy demand for flour throughout the 
prairie provinces continues unabated. So 
far as can be learned, most mills are ob- 
taining sufficient supplies of wheat to take 
care of their needs. All of the large mills, 
and many of the smaller plants, are run- 
ning full time. 

Today’s cash prices for top patent 
spring wheat flour in car lots, f.o.b. Win- 
nipeg, in 98-lb bags, $11 bbl; second pat- 
ents, $10.50; first clears, $10.30; second 
clears, $10. Retail dealers buying in ton 
lots pay 10c over these figures; bakers and 
jobbers, 10c under. Winnipeg quotations 
apply from Port Arthur, on the east, to 
Portage la Prairie, on the west. 

In western Manitoba, prices are 10c bbl 
under the foregoing list, in Saskatchewan 
20c under, and in eastern Alberta 30c 
under. Westward from Calgary the scale 
ascends until Vancouver is reached, where 
the Winnipeg list is effective. 

Western millers are quite unable to 
cope with the demand for millfeed, which 
they report to be even heavier than pre- 
viously. Bran and shorts are particularly 
wanted, and, so far as possible, available 
stocks are being allocated evenly. Quota- 
tions: bran, $30.80 ton; shorts, $35.80,— 
car lots, in bags, t.o.b. point of shipment 
in Winnipeg territory; western Manitoba, 
80c ton under; Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
$3 under. British Columbia coast points: 
bran, $35 ton; shorts, $40. (To arrive at 
delivered price, add balance of through 
rate to destination.) 

Prices for middlings and feed flour hold 
firmly. Special middlings, $46 ton; red 
dog or feed flour, $52,—straight- or mixed- 
car lots. 

Demand for rolled oats and oatmeal is 
very heavy, and western cereal mills are 
much oversold. Today’s prices: $4.30@ 
4.50 per 80-lb bag for rolled oats in mixed- 
car lots, f.o.b. point of delivery; granu- 
lated oatmeal, $5.40@5.60 per 98-lb bag. 


GRAIN MARKETS 


This market has had a fairly active 
week, The Wheat Export Co. has been 
buying straight grades at the prices fixed 
and other buyers have been taking the 
lower grades. Weather has greatly mod- 
erated, and receipts of all grains have, in 
consequence, shown an increase. The fixed 
price of wheat at Winnipeg is $2.21-bu for 
No. 1 Manitoba northern, $2.18 for No. 2 
Manitoba northern and $2.15 for No. 3 
Manitoba northern, in store, Fort William. 

Cash oats of all grades have been in 
moderate demand, and prices show a de- 
crease of about 2c on the week. No. 2 
Canadian western closed at 83%,¢ bu, in 
store, Fort William; barley, $1.37; flax- 
seed, $3.19%,. 

STANDARDIZED FLOUR AND BREAD 

A meeting of millers and bakers was 
held at Winnipeg on Dec. 31, to consider 
the advisability of adopting a standard- 
ized flour and bread, with the object of 
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conserving wheat. Professor R. Harcourt, 
of Ontario, spoke on the matter of flour 
substitutes. 
stitutes could not be used without increas- 
ing the price of flour, and that if a flour 
of greater extraction were manufactured, 
the by-products now so urgently needed 
for feed purposes would be diminished. 

Reviews of the bread situation were 
given by representatives of the big baking 
companies of this city, and the elimination 
of home bread-making was advocated, on 
the ground that it is impossible for the 
housewife to produce bread as economical- 
ly as the professional baker. 


NOTES 


A year-end entertainment was held last 
week at the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, 
at which approximately $3,000 was re- 
alized. This sum will be devoted to aiding 
the families of soldiers in this city. 

It is reported that a company will short- 
ly be formed in Saskatchewan for the pur- 
pose of manufacturing binder twine from 
flax. Extensive experiments have already 
been made, under the supervision of the 
agricultural department of that province, 
and are said to be proved highly satisfac- 
tory. 

The vessel carrying the trial cargo of 
wheat from British Columbia to England 
has now passed through the Panama 
Canal. Word to this effect was received 
recently from A. W. Alcock, assistant 
chemist of the Dominion Grain Research 


Laboratories, Winnipeg, who accompanies . 


the cargo. 
G. Rock, 





MONTREAL 

Monreal, Que., Jan. 5.—The only new 
development in the flour trade of late has 
been a demand for spring wheat flour for 
export to the West Indies. Sales of some 
round lots were made, but millers say the 
volume of business was checked by the 
limited amount of ocean space available. 
A fair amount of new business has also 
been done for export account in other 
directions at prices ranging $10.90@11.10 
bbl in bags, which figures, the buyers say, 
are 20@40c bbl higher than they were 
paying for the same grades of flour a 


‘month ago. 


Domestic and country trade continues 
cctive, demand being for straight cars 
and broken lots of spring wheat flour for 
prompt delivery and for shipment within 
30 days. There is no change in prices. 
The market is firm, with sales of first pat- 
ents at $11.60 bbl, seconds at $11.10, and 
strong bakers at $10.90, in bags, and 30c 
more in wood, delivered to the trade. 

Local business in winter wheat flour 
continues quiet, and of a jobbing charac- 
ter. Biscuit manufacturers show no dis- 
position to buy now. Offerings from On- 
tario millers’ are limited, and stocks on 
spot small. Sales of 90 per cent patents 
were made in broken lots at $5.20@5.371, 
per bag, delivered to the trade. 

The market for millfeed is firm, with a 
keen demand for domestic and country 
account. Car lots of any kind of feed 
are almost unobtainable, and business is 
confined to small parcels in mixed cars. 
Bran is selling at , shorts at $40, and 
middlings at $48@50 ton, including bags, 
delivered to the trade. 

Rolled oats are quieter, owing to a 
falling off in demand for straight-car lots, 
but there is a steady demand for broken 
lots. Some millers quote straight cars of 
standard grades at $9.80@10 bbl in jute 
bags, while sales in broken lots were made 
at $5.30 in 90-Ib jute bags, and at $4.771, 
per 80 lbs in cotton. 

Domestic trade in oats has been fair, 
with sales of car lots of No. 3 Canadian 
western and extra No. 1 feed at 93c bu, 
but the market today is 1%4c lower at 
9114¢, ex-store. Ontario No. 2 white oats 
have sold at 8714 @88c bu, ex-store. 

There is a good demand for American 
corn, and sales of a few cars‘of No. 4 
grade were made at $1.76 bu, and sample 
corn at $1.58@1.65, ex-track Chicago, for 
prompt shipment. 

NOTES 

W. W. Hutchison, vice-president of the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., who 
has been spending the last two weeks in 
the South, returned home today. 

G. E. Goldie, of the flour department 
of the Wheat Export Co., Ltd., who has 
been on business connected with his de- 
partment at St. John, N. B., and Port- 
land, returned to Montreal on Jan. 8. 

Tuomas S. Bark. 
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NEW REGULATIONS 


A further explanation of rules seven- 
teen, eighteen and nineteen, promulgated 
Dec. 18, was received by millers in this 
section at the end of this week from the 
United States Food Administration. 

A most unusual situation confronts the 
milling industry. With a keen, sustained 
demand for flour which even full-capacity 
operation has not, been able to overtake, a 
great many mills are now obliged to re- 
duce their output to half-time capacity or 
less. This is made necessary from the 
fact that they have been grinding = their 
allotment of wheat, as determined by the 
average of their three years’ previous 
grinding, altogether too fast. 

Such excess production has been made 
in an effort to take care of government re- 
quirements and partial provision for their 
regular trade. In scarcely any case has 
the full demands of their regular trade 
been met. 

If domestic demands could not be taken 
care of on a full-time basis, what is to be- 
come of them on a materially reduced 
output? This is a question difficult to 
answer in any other way than to the effect 
that they cannot be taken care of unless 
they are very much moderated. 

The reduction of ten per cent in the 
wheat allotment has served to further ag- 
gravate the situation. In regard to wheat 
reserves, mills in Ohio and Indiana are in 
better position than are those in some 
other sections. These states produced a 
surplus and, thanks to the system of dis- 
tribution and checking adopted by the 
Food Administration designed to prevent 
the unnecessary movement of wheat and 
retention of enough iti each district for the 
allotment to the mills of that district, it 
would seem that we have enough wheat 
for our reduced grinding during the bal- 
ance of the crop. 

Whether it is better to go ahead and 
grind up one’s allotment at full capacity 
and shut down for the balance of the 
crop, or to stretch the grinding over the 
remaining six months, has been a mooted 
question with millers. Most of them in- 
cline to the opinion that it is better to 
operate at reduced capacity, and are act- 
ing accordingly. This seems to be the 
safer policy, as it insures an —~ 
against which expenses can be charged. 


THE SMALL MILLER 


The small miller is worried. If the ex- 
pressions of some of them are an indica- 
tion, he is doubtful of his ability to con- 
form to the new regulations, thinks that 
he cannot get a barrel of flour out of two 
hundred and sixty-four pounds of wheat, 
and feels that he is being discriminated 
against in favor of the large miller. A 
few have already turned to making whole- 
wheat flour. Owing to the demand there 
will probably be no difficulty in disposing 
of this. The Food Administration will 
probably buy it, if no one else will. 

One of them writes: “I ran a test on 
wheat, and got a barrel out of two hun- 
dred and seventy-two pounds; best I could 
do until I changed cloths on the tail end 
of the mill. Perhaps this is another detail 
in the regulations working to the better 
education of the small miller as a business 
man and in the science of milling.” 


OURSELVES OR OUR ALLIES 

Millers, as a result of the regulations 
and in other ways, in common with the rest 
of the country are coming operon g to re- 
alize that we are at war. sober second 
thought, when it-comes to a choice be- 
tween providing ourselves or our allies 


with bread there seems to be no question 
that our allies should be taken care of 
first. If necessary we can get along 
by mainly eating corn bread and only 
occasionally wheat bread. 

This reflects the feeling and sentiment 
of millers generally. At the present junc- 
ture it is realized that the allies are doing 
the fighting for us, and that the least we 
can do for them is to feed them. Whether 
this sentiment will be echoed by the gen- 
eral public is another question. — 





THE WEEK’S MILLING 


The output of flour by mills represented 
at Toledo, with a combinéd weekly capac- 
ity of 48,000 bbls, for the week ending 
Jan. 5 was 29,700, or 62 per cent of capac- 
ity, compared with 38,300, or 80 per cent, 
last week, 14,400, or 30 per cent, a year 
ago, 30,400, or 63 per cent, two years ago, 
and 34,700, or 72 per cent, three years ago. 

Further curtailment of output will be 
reported shortly, just as soon as millers 
can get cleaned up on some bookings made 
before the latest regulations went into 
effect, and in accord with advices as to 
how much wheat thev might grind the rest 
of the crop. It is expected, however, that 
the curtailment will be permanent. Many 
mills will go to half-time. 

Business was unchanged during the 
week. Mills are obliged to limit sales 
strictly to what their operation on the new 
wheat dispensation will permit. They are 
forced to guard against over-selling, and 
at the same time are called upon for all 
their resources of tactfulness and diplo- 
macy to keep the trade in good humor. 
Prices are gradually settling on the new 
basis. There is no such thing as taking 
care of the demand for feed. 


CROP CONDITION 


The snow early in the week has afforded 
protection to wheatfields. The Ohio crop 
report issued this week gives wheat con- 
dition as 82, compared with 88 a year ago. 
Corn in crib was given as only 67 per cent 
of an average condition, compared with 92 
a year ago. 

CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Thirteen mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 91,800 bbls, 
for the week ending Jan. 5 made 49,639, 
or 54 per cent of ny compared with 
60,980, or 75 per cent, last week, by 13 
mills of 81,360 bbls capacity. 

Among the mills contributing to this re- 
port were the following: 


OHIO 

Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy. 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon. 
Mansfield Milling Co., Mansfield. 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo. 
National Milling Co., Toledo. 
Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo. 

INDIANA 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis. 
Loughry Bros. Mig. & Gr, Co., Monticello. 
Noblesville Milling Co., Noblesville. 
Suckow Co., Franklin, 

MICHIGAN 
Eldred Mill Co., Jackson, 


NOTES 

Robert Henkel, president Commercial 
Milling Co., Detroit, Mich., has gone to 
Florida for the winter. 

A. Mennel, president Mennel Milling 
Co., Toledo, will leave Jan. 10 for Miami, 
Fla., and expects to be away until spring. 

John H. Taylor, treasurer Northwestern 
Elevator & Mill Co., Toledo, returned 
this week from Birmingham, Ala., where 
he spent the holidays. 

T. S. Blish, Blish Milling Co., Seymour, 
Ind., Carl Sims, Sims Milling Co., Frank- 
fort, Ind., and W. W. Suckow, the Suckow 
Co., Franklin, Ind., were in Toledo this 
week. - 

The Loudonville (Ohio) Mill & Grain 
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Co. is breaking ground for a new buil 
which will house a 150-bbl corn mill 
300-bbl rye mill. It is expected to have 
the — plant in operation in about eight 
weeks, 


Millers in this section should note care- : 
fully that the middlings manufactured 
here are not the same as those described 
in the new regulations, and take a differ- 
ent differential. The differential allowed 
for our flour middlings over bran is $9 ton, 


The midwinter meeting of the Indiana 
Millers’ Association has not been arranged 
yet, but it has been suggested that it be 
held either in conjunction with the meet- 
ing of the Indiana Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Jan. 15-16, or the first week in 
February. 

A special meeting of Ohio millers will 
be held at the Hotel Virginia, Columbus, 
Ohio, Jan. 8, to discuss the new milling 
regulations, so that their operation may be 
thoroughly understood by all. Every mill- 
er in the state is invited to attend, whether 
a member of the Ohio Millers’ State Asso- 
ciation or not. 

As illustrative of the slow movement 
of corn, a Toledo corn miller says that he 
has received only one car of corn off the 
Wabash road this year, whereas he has 
usually received by this time not less than 
100,000 bus. Difficulty of getting cars is 
given more as the cause than the corn be- 
ing out of condition and not fit to move. 





INDIANA 

Inpranarouts, Ixp., Jan. 5.—There has 
been a heavy decline in the quantity of 
flour ground this week, due to the fact 
that mills cannot get grain. In some locali- 
ties they have commenced to close down, 
and a number were not running Saturday. 
Complaints came to headquarters thick 
and fast this week, small mills especially 
declaring that they cannot get the wheat 
to care for their Ber customers. Flour 
production in Indianapolis ran below 
6,000 bbls, the smallest output in more 
than a year. 

Grain from first hands appears to have 
been entirely exhausted, and the mills do 
not expect any relief until more of the 
stored grain is released for their consump- 
tion. In a few instances, where small 
mills had used up their apportionment, 
they did not decline to accept small quan- 
tities of wagon wheat, which they ground 
on their own hook, and which will be ac- 
counted for to the government. 

The trade in millfeed has been active, 
with .the supply considerably below re- 
quirements. With the price fixed on this 
commodity, the buying has ruled brisk at 
$33 ton, local lots. This week several 
prominent Indiana millers met at the office 
of the secretary to discuss the food situa- 
tion. The out-of-town mill men at this 
meeting were W. L. Sparks, of Terre 
Haute, T. S. Blish, of Seymour, and Carl 
Sims, of Frankfort. Plans to sell feed 
in line with government regulations were 
adopted. 

The baking fraternity appears to be a 
little better cared for this week than pre- 
viously, at least there was less complaint 
heard, The domestic market is grabbing 
about everything in the way of flour that 
the government leaves for its consumption. 


NOTES 


Colonel C. B. Jenkins, Noblesville mill- 
er, and member of the staff of Governor 
Goodrich, was in the city this week on 
business. 

Winter wheat appears in excellent con- 
dition, another snow falling to protect the 
crop from zero weather. In some sections 
it was three feet deep. 


The McCardle-Black Co. is a new grain 
firm to enter the Indianapolis field. Or- 
ganizers are John W. McCardle, Bert 
Black and Clyde A. McCardle. : 


The Lafayette (Ind.) Corn Flour Mills’ 
Co. organized this week, with $100,000 
capital. Directors: John A. and Robert 
B. Lancaster, and Thomas J. Walsh. 


Grain and mill men in Indiana have 
been requested to load wheat in boxcars 
to 10 per cent above the marked capacity. 
This rule is being followed, and is proving 
a helpful feature. 

W. H. Small, aged 60, president of W. 
H. Small & Co., grain and seed dealers at 
Evansville, fell to the bottom of an ele- 
vator shaft this week and one leg was so 
badly broken that it had to be amputated. 

J. M. Pearson. 
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CHICAGO, JAN, 5 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Flour made of spring wheat under 
ruling of Food Administration, 
basis Chicago, in 98-lIb sacks. .$10.10@10.35 
Minneapolis leading mill brands 
to retail trade, 98-Ib cotton.... 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Made under ruling, 98-lb cotton. -$9.90@10.25 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 
Made under: ruling, 98-Ib cotton. $10.20@10.45 
RYE FLOUR 
White patent, jute 
BARLEY FLOUR 
Standard grade, jute $9.75 @9.90 

MILLFEED—Very few mills were in a 
position to quote feed prices, due to the fact 
that their 30 days’ sales have been made with 
apparently very little trouble. ‘Nominally, 
today, spring wheat bran is quoted at $32.60, 
standard middlings $34.60, and flour mid- 
dlings $41.60, in 100-lb sacks. . 

WHEAT—Receipts small. Millers take 
part of the offerings, particularly the good, 
while the poor is being ordered to store. 
Receipts for thé week, 136,000 bus, the light- 
est at this time in years. No. 2 red and No. 
2 hard, $2.17; No. 3 hard and No. 3 red, 
$2.14; No, 1 northern, $2.20, with dark ic 
more; No. 5 northern sold at $2, and sample 
grade northern at $1.90. 

CORN—Market easy, consignment notices 
increasing. Country offerings larger. Sam- 
ple grade sold at $1@1.55; No. 6 yellow, $1.48 
@1.57%; No. 4 yellow, $1.67; No. 4 white, 
$1.67. 

OATS—An easier tone developed. Pre- 
miums off ic in two days. No. 3 white, 
81% @82%c; standards, 82@83c; No. 3 white, 
82% @83c. Offerings to arrive larger. 

RYE—Offerings light, market firmer. Re- 
ceipts for week, 62,000 bus. Shipments, 17,- 
000. No. 2 sold at $1.84@1.85; No. 3, $1.81 
@1.82. 

BARLEY—M 


lots, 


$9.60@9.80 


arket firm and ic higher on 
the better grades. Offerings light. Malting 
ranged $1.45@1.57. Feed and mixing, $1.40 
@1.53. Screenings, 75c@$1.15. 

CORN GOODS—Mills are getting more 
corn, and supplies are improving. Trade has 
also picked up materially; prices advanced 
50c per 100 lbs on meal and grits. The latter 
are quoted at $5.09 and meal at $5.08, while 
corn flour is $5.34 per 100 Ibs. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): = 

--Receipts—, --Shipments— 

1917 1918 917 

Flour, 182 177 129 
Wheat, sece 534 42 426 
Corn, 2,381 542 506 
1,250 1,202 633 

117 17 81 

Barley, bus.... 630 114 63 





PHILADELPHIA, JAN, 5 
FLOUR—Receipts, 2,640 bbis and 4,017,667 
Ibs in sacks. Quotations, 196 lbs in wood: 
Spring family brands $11.00@11.25 
Spring bakers patent, spot 11.40@11.60 
Spring patent, mill shipment.... 10.65@11.05 
Spring first clear, spot 10.45 @ 10.60 
City mills— 
Choice and fancy patent 
Regular grades, winter— 
Straight 


11.00@11.25 


10.10 @10.25 
Patent 10.25 @10.50 
Kansas patent 10.70@11.15 
MILLFEED—tTrade slow, and: the market 
largely nominal. Quotations, per ton: 
Soft winter bran, 100-lb sacks Nominal 
Western to arrive, in bulk $38.00 @39.00 
Spring bran, 100-lb sacks— 

Spot 44.50@ 45.00 

To arrive, all-rail 38.50@39.50 
White middlings, to arrive, 100- 

Ib sacks 
Standard middlings, 

100-1b sacks 
Red dog, to arrive, 140-lb sacks. 53.00@54.00 
Shorts, to arrive, 100-lb sacks... 40.00@41.00 
Mixed feed, to arrive, 100-Ib sks 42.00@43.00 

WHEAT—Steady. Receipts, 127,674 bus; 
stock, 614,991. Quotations: car lots, in ex- 
cate elevator, government standard inspec- 
tion: 

Standard prices: No. 1 red, $2.27: 
red, $2.24; No. 1 soft, $2.25; No. 2 soft, $2.22. 
Minimum prices: No. 3 red, $2.21; No. 4 red, 
$2.18; No. 6 red, $2.15; sample grade red, 
$2.04@2.13; No. 3 soft, $2.19; No. 4 soft, 
$2.16; No. 5 soft, $2.13; sample grade, soft, 
33. 02@2.11. 

Special maximum prices: Only to be ap- 
plied when the other qualities in the wheat 
are high enough to warrant it. 

No. 3 wheats: Maximum price containing 
13.1 per cent moisture to 13.5 per cent mois- 
ture 4c under No. 1 or No. 3 red, $2.23; No. 
3 soft red, $2.21. Maximum price containing 
13.6 to 14 per cent moisture, 5c under No. 1 
or No. 3 red, $2.22; No. 3 soft red, $2.20. 

No. 4 wheats: Maximum price 6c under 
No. 1 or No. 4 red, $2.21; No. 4 soft red, $2.19. 

No. 5 wheats: Maximum price containing 
not over 14.3 per cent moisture 6¢ under No. 
1 or No. 6& red, $2,21; No. 5 soft, $2.19. 


47.00 @ 48.00 
to arrive, 
40.00 @ 41.00 


No. 2 


-@10.70 


Maximum price containing not over 14.7 per 
cent moisture 7c under No. 1 or No, 6 red, 
$2.20; No. 6 soft red, $2.18. Maximum price 
containing not over 15 per cent moisture 8c 
under No. 1 or No. 5 red, $2.19; No. 5 soft 
red, $2.17. 

Sample wheats: Handled on merits, but in 
no case shall price be higher than 4c under 
No, 1 of the sub-class represented. 

Smutty wheats: Value shall be determined 
by each sample basis of the class and sub- 
class. 

RYE—Small supply and market firm, with 
demand equal to the offerings. Quotations: 
No. 2 western, in export elevator, $1.86 bu; 
near-by, as to quality, $1.75@1.80 per bu. 

RYE FLOUR—Sold fairly, and ruled firm. 
Quotations: $9.75@10.60, as to quality, per 
196 lbs, either in wood or sacks. 

CORN—Market largely nominal, due to 
scarcity. Receipts, 28,050 bus; stock, 22,166. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Supplies small, but 
trade slow at revised prices. Quotations: 

100-Ib 
bis sacks 

Peie. 40 We 
--@10.60 .... 

- @10.50 


K.-dried yellow meal. wai 
Gran. yellow meal. 
Gran: white meal.... 
Yellow table meal.... 
White table meal.. 
White corn flour 
Yellow corn flour.. . 
Pearl hominy ....... -@10. 50 
Hominy and grits, 


--@ 2.60 .. . 
OATS—Firm, and 1@1%¢ higher, but bust- 
ness was restricted by the small available 
supply. Receipts, 123,975 bus; stock, 780,730. 
Quotations: 
No. 2 white 
Standard white 
No. 3 white .. 
No. € WRI . . Fines sc cccivvesocie 
OATMEAL—Trade quiet, but supplies 
small and values generally steady. Quota- 
tions: ground oatmeal, bbl, $10.69; rolled, 
steam or kiln-dried, bbl, $9.50@9%.75; patent, 
cut, bbl, $10.69@12.19; pearl barley, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as to size and quality, $5.65 @7.55. 
MONTH’S RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 
According to the monthly grain circular 
published by the Commercial’ Exchange, the 
receipts and exports of flour, wheat and corn 
in December were as follows, with compari- 


sons: 
Wheat 
bus 
1,857,362 
3,162,455 
2,557,509 
4,253,823 


Corn 

bus 
91,082 
94,335 
168,691 
146,827 


Receipts— 
December, 1917... 
November, 1917.. 
December, 1916... 
December, 1915... 

Exports— 
December, 1917... 
November, 1917.. 
December, 1916... 
December, 1915... 


TOLEDO, JAN. 5 

FLOUR—Quotations, carload and round 
lots, f.0.b. Toledo, wood basis, bbl of 196 Ibs: 

SPRING WHEAT FLOUR (IN COTTON) 
Patent, Toledo-made 

SOFT WINTER balay porn. FLOUR 

Patent regulation flour, 

f.o.b. mill a. 10. 10@10.30 

MILLFEED—Car lots, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton, f.o.b. Toledo: 
Winter wheat bran 
Mixed feed 
Middlings 


294,656 


2,081,001 
2,767,507 
2,340,384 
3,679,644 


49,338 
823 
68,570 
8,571 


51,320 
85,215 





$32.20@32.50 
35.85 @37.00 
41.00@41.50 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags + «ee» @55.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-ib bag.... -@ 8.00 

WHEAT—Receipts, 34 cars, 20 contract; 
year ago 12, 5 contract. 

CORN—Receipts, 33 cars, 3 contract; 
age 68, 52 contract, 

OATS—Receipts, 89 cars, 67 contract; year 
ago 14, 10 contract. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

-~Receipts— -Shipments— 

1918 1917 1918 1917 
39,000 15,600 1,100 22,300 
39,600 98,400 6,700 42,500 
141,600 21,600 


DULUTH, JAN, 5 

FLOUR—Quotations in car or round Iots, 
f.o.b. mills, today, per bbl, in 98-Ib cottons; 
wood, 20c per bbl mofe: 
Standard war quality 

DURUM FLOUR—Quotations 
round lots, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. mill 
5), were: 
War semolina 


year 


Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 
Oats, bus.... 





$9.65 @10.00 


in car or 
(Jan. 


$9.80@10.00 
eee @ 17.75 

RYE FLOUR—Quotations in car or round 
lots, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. mill, Jan. 5, were: 


pure white, $9.60; pure dark, $8.20; white 
blend, $8.65; dark blend, $7.95; graham, $8. 


* DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 
By weeks ending on dates given: 
1917-18 bbis 1916-17 bbis 1915-16 
Jan. 5..,12,165 Jan. 6...10,465 Jan. 8...21,095 
Dec. 29..16,600 Dec. 30.. 9,550 Jan. 1...26,420 
Dec. 22..22,915 Dec. 23..11,720 Dec. 24..31,190 
Dec. 15. .36,985 Dec. 16..13,875 Dec. 18..27,700 

Foreign flour shipments for weeks named: 
1917-18 bbis 1916-17 bbis 1915-16 bbis 
Ct See rra ee eee ae 
Dec. 29.. Dec. 30.. oe 
Dec. 22.. Dec. 23.. 

Dee. 15.. Dec. 16.. 

WHEAT—Light movement to terminals is 

primarily attributed to lack of cars. Arrivals 


bbis 


87,200 29;160° 


this week show a slight lessening, compared‘ 


with previous one. Daily run of cars aver- 
aged about 20, against 34 a year ago and 
193 two years ago. Mills took bulk of re- 
ceipts. After their wants were supplied any 
surplus was taken over by the Food Admin- 
istration and put into store for future ac- 
count. Elevators virtually shipped nothing 
this week, which accounts for the small in- 
crease in stocks. Holdings at close of busi- 
ness tonight aggregate but 922,000 bus, 
against 6,414,000 in 1917 and 10,870,000 in 
1916, Government apparently does not cal- 
culate to divert any large run of wheat this 
way until well into the sprimg for satisfying 
eastern milling requirements at the opening 
of navigation. 

Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bushel: 

Oats 
No. 3 white 
79% @81% 
17% @79% 


Rye 

Barley 
129@159 
129@159 
er. sat 
129@159 
127@159 
127@159 
127@159 

85 @122 


Dec, 
Dec. 
Jan. 1 
Jan. 
Jan, 
Jan. 
Jan, 80% @ 
Jan. 6, 1917. 5356 @55% 

*Holiday. 

Stocks of coarse grains in Duluth elevators, 
Jan. 5 (000’s omitted), in bushels: 
o—Domestic——, ——-Bonded——, 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 

18 1,254 354 7 64 41 

274 55 ave soe 1 

171 239 900 45 123 

71 1,176 1,180 eee 50 8 


RYE FUTURES 
Duluth daily closing prices of rye futures: 
Dec. May 
$1.91 


Flaxseed 


Jan. 5 
*Holiday. 


OFFICIAL WHEAT PRICES 

No. 2 
$2.18 
2.14 
2.12 
2.04 
2.18 
2.14 
2.07 


Dark northern spring 
Northern spring 

Red spring 
Humpback 

Amber durum 
Durum 

Red durum 

Dark hard winter 2.18 
Hard winter 2.14 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday (Jan. 5), at Duluth-Superior, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

c— Receipts——, -——Shipments—, 

Wheat— 1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
Spring ..... 259 § 110 6478 
Durum 
Winter 


Flaxseed 
Bonded... 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Jan. 6 
(000’s omitted), in bushels, and receipts by 
weeks ended Saturday: Receipts by 

c~Wheat stocks—, ———-grade——, 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 dk nor ] 
1 nor, 2 Ee 1,401 2,847 82 16 439 
2 dk nor , 
3 dk nor t . 
3 nor § 11 487 186 145 
All other 
spring ... 
1 amb dur 


185 3,288 3,181 177 


All other 
durum .. 261 
1, 2 dk wnt} 
1, 2 hd wnt § 4 
All other 
winter ... 37 602 697 3 48 1382 
eee ose oes 18 34 196 
Ss wee 3 2 


635 3,244 


120 281 1,425 


Totals . 932 6,413 10,113 

see soe VES 
Totals - 10,871 ° ese 
FLAXSEED—Nervousness and _ variable 
price changes featured the week. Technical 
Position of market, notwithstanding the 
mixed trend, continues to show strength, 
especially the cash. Poor car service holding 
receipts down to a minimum, making it hard 
for crushers to get necessary supplies. The 
few samples offered for sale were snapped up 
early, and proved inadequate for present de- 
mand. Everything available on track or in 
store found takers, and buyers were ready to 
take more. The willingness of the trade to 
purchase would indicate some crushers are 
working on low reserves. 

Light offerings restricted trading. Gen- 
erally only ry was transact- 
ed; speculative element curbing “Geatinen, and 
not much in evidence. Closing prices con- 
flict, January advanced 8%c from Dec, 29, 





as against a decline of 1%c in May to 3%c 
for the July. New-crop October was posted 
for the first time this week, but trade timid 
about dealing in it. A nominal close of 
$3.30 was quoted today. 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 


Opening 

Dec. 31* High Low 
- + $3.49 $3.57 $3.46 
- 3.47 3.50 3.44 


1. 3.40 3.42 - 8.37% 3.87% 2.98 
917. 





ST. LOUIS, JAN, 5 

FLOUR—Hard winter wheat 95 per cent, 
$10.25@10.65; 100 per cent, $10.10@10.20; 5 
per cent low-grade, $8.25@8.50,—jute. Soft 
winter wheat 95 per cent, $10.25@10.35; 100 
per cent, $10.10@10.25; 5 per cent low-grade, 
$7.75 @8.50,—jute or cotton. Spring wheat 
95 per cent, $10.20@10.50; second clear, $6.50 
@7.25,—jute, 

MILLFEED—Bran,-: $1.35@1.40 per 100 Ibs, 
bulk, basis at mill. Shorts, $2 ton over; 
mixed feed, $4 over; middlings, $9 over. 
Local mills quote bran to city trade in 
oa lots at $1.75, and middlings at 
2.20, 


WHEAT—Receipts, 179 cars, against 213. 
Government prices prevail. 

CORN—In good demand at unchanged 
prices. Receipts, 271 cars, against 198. Clos- 
ing prices: No. 2 corn, $1.79; No. 4 corn, 
$1.68; No. 5 corn, $1.60; No. 6 corn, $1.50; 
No. 2 yellow, $1.40; No. 5 yellow, $1.60; No. 6 
yellow, $1.50; No. 4 white, $1.66@1.68; No. 5 
white, $1.63; No. 6 white, $1.56. 

CORN GOODS—City meal, $8.15 bbl, f.o.b. 
in wood; grits, hominy and pear! meal, $8.95; 
cream meal, $8.65. 

OATS—Up %@lic, and demand good. Re- 
ceipts, 209 cars, against 211. Closing prices: 
standard, 83%c; No. 3 white, 83@83%c; No. 
4 white, 82% @83c; No. 3 mixed, 81@82%c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

7-Receipts— -Shipments—, 

1918 1918 1917 
101,800 102,140 
153,640 547,070 
378, 000 428, 400 114,340 206,340 
392,000 358,700 331,130 275,930 
Rye, 16,500 22,000 
Barley, 22,400 38,400 


STOCKS BY PRINCIPAL GRADES (BUS) 
Jan.5 Dec. 29 
1918 1917 
13,298 16,223 390,929 
1,540 990 482,938 
3,770 3,770 174,717 
3,908 
1,103 


Flour, bbis.. 55,330 
Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus... 


Oats, bus.... 


bus.. 


. 2 red wheat... 
. 2 hard wheat.. 
. 2 corn 
. 2 white corn... 
. 2 yellow corn.. 
. 2 oats 
. 2 white oats... 
. 3 white oats... 
Standard oats 


40,837 7,072 





KANSAS CITY, JAN. 5 

FLOUR—New Administration standard 95 
per cent flour is quoted at $10.10, cotton 
\4-bbis; low-grade, $6 @7.50. 

MILLFEED — Demand good. Following 
quotations are based on new grades and 
Administration differentials at Kansas City, 
sacked; bran, $1.60; brown shorts, $1.70; 
white shorts, $2.25; corn chop, $3.27@3.35. 

WHEAT—There is continued decrease in 
the movement from the country, and mills 
are getting a restricted supply. Representa- 
tive sales today: hard wheat, No, 2, 1 car at 
$2.16, 1 at $2.12, 1 at $2.08; No. 3, 1 at $2.09; 
soft wheat, No. 2, 1 at $2.15, 1 at $2.12. 

CORN—Movement is increased, and corn 
is being distributed from this terminal in 
many directions In response to an excellent 
demand. Cash prices: mixed corn, No. 2, 
$1.73@1.75; No. 8, $1.63@1.68; white corn, 
No. 2, $1.77@1.78; No. 3, $1.72@1.74. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

--Receiptse -Shipments— 

1918 1917 1918 1917 

Wheat, bus. .233,550 805,950 59,400 1,297,350 

Corn, bus....591,250 276,250 383,750 141,250 
+ -258,400 153,000 228,000 
2,200 
: 1,400 
2,140 


Barley, 
Bran, 
Hay, 

Flour, 


tons. . 
tons... 9 > 3,836 
bbis... 11,250 8,750 40,250 


NEW YORK, JAN. 5 

FLOUR — Largely nominal. 
car lots, 95 per ct: Jute sacks 
Spring $10.55@10.70 $10.85 @11.00 
Winter 10.25@10.60 10. et ae 90 
Kansas 10.60@11.00 .....@. 

Exports reported for the week: what 669, - 
000 bus; flour, 11,836,000 packages. 

WHEAT—The movement has been under 
expectations, partly due to the reduced hold- 
ings generally, also to the car situation and 
the recent unfavorable weather conditions. 
New-crop conditions are regarded as some- 
what better, as there has been rather general 
snow in parts of the eastern states. 

CORN—There has not been much trade, 
but offerings have been small and prices 
easily maintained. Predictions of largef re- 
ceipts are resulting from freer farm offer- 
ings and more car supplies, but there is also 
a better domestic demand in prospect. For- 
eign buying as yet has not assumed impor- 
tant proportions. 

OATS—Arrivals are still light, and easily 
taken. Domestic demand has shown im- 
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provement, and at times bids from domestic 
interests were higher than those received 
from exporters. Still, there was a big busi- 
ness reported on several days recently for 
export account. Quotations: standards, 94@ 
94%c; No. 2 white, 944%c; No. 3 white, 93% 
@94ce; white clipped, 93@96c. 

RYE FLOUR—Market quiet, with spot 
supplies small. Prices range $10@10.25. 

CORN MBEAL—Supplies seem to be at a 
minimum and the market is strong, with 
very little or none offering. Some of the 
buyers are willing to pay full prices, but to 
no avail, Little improvement is expected 
until corn receipts increase. Quotations at 
the close: new goods, largely nominal; kiln- 
dried, export, bbl, $9.80; fine yellow, 100’s, 
$4.75; white, 100’s, $5.50; coarse, 100’s, $5.50; 
hominy, bbl, $11; granulated yellow, $11 bbl; 
white granulated, $11 bbl; corn flour, 100’s, 


MILLFEED—Mills are busy filling orders 
on old contracts, and very little new busi- 
ness is claimed. The new official trading 
basis is awaited. Western bran feed has been 
quoted nominally at $37.85 ton, with mid- 
dlings about $2 more. 





BALTIMORE, JAN, 5 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


Spring 95 per cent patent....... $10.25@10.50 
Spring 100 per cent straight..... 10.15 @10.40 
Spring low-grade ........+++0++ 8.75@ 9.00 
Winter 95 per cent patent ...... 10.10@10.20 
Winter 100 per cent straight.... 9.95@10.05 
Winter low-grade .......+++05% 8.10@ 8.60 


Hard winter 95 per cent patent. 10.25@10.50 
Hard winter 100 per ct. straight 10.15 @10.40 


Hard winter low-grade ....... - 8.75@ 9.00 

Rye flour, pure and blended..... 9.00@ 9.75 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 

City mills’ blended patent...... oes» @10.85 

City mills’ winter patent ...... . -@10.60 

City mills’ 100 per cent straight. -@10.50 


MILLFEED—Steady at the late decline, 
but entirely nominal in the absence of trad- 
ing. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: 
spring bran, $36@37; spring middlings, $38 
@39; soft winter bran, $34; soft winter mid- 
dlings, $36. 

WHEAT—Unchanged, with movement 
moderate and demand constant. Receipts, 
130,697 bus; exports, 503,853; stock, 531,422. 
Closing prices: No, 2 red, $2.24; No. 2 soft, 
$2.22. 

CORN—Buoyant, with demand urgent and 
movement cut off by railroad and ice em- 
bargoes. Receipts, 82,820 bus; exports, 159,- 
942; stock, 478,454. Closing price of choice 
new near-by yellow cob, bbl, $8.10. 

OATS—Advanced 3@4%c, with movement 
small and demand active. Receipts, 175,949 
bus; stock, 290,705. Closing prices: standard 
white, 90%c; No. 3 white, 90c; No. 4 white, 
9c. 


RYE—Firmer, with demand good and 
movement light. Receipts, 58,721 bus; ex- 
ports, 169,113; stock, 146,788. Closing price 
of No. 2 western for export, $1.88@1.89 





BUFFALO, JAN. 5 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 


loads: Spring 
War quality ........ ib bei hae e608 o+++$10.15 
Second clear .s.cccscccseccesseces sees 6,60 
Rye, NO. 2 sos cctccvccctevesccvcsceses 10.00 

Sacked 
Spring bran, per ton ...........ee+% awe $34.25 
Standard middlings, per ton ......... 36.25 
Flour middlings, per tom ........++0+. 43.00 
Red dog flour, 140-lb sacks, ton....... 49.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton ......... 63.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per tom ........+.+- 79.00 
Cracked corn, per ton ......-+eseeee8 80.00 
Gluten feed, per tom .......-eeeeeeeee 55.82 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, ton .... 63.25 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads........... 55.00 
Rolled oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, met, wood.... 10.50 
Oat hulls, reground, tom .......+..4++ 23.50 


WHEAT—Millers are getting all the spring 
wheat they need at present. The line-up of 
the stock here will be known next week. 
No change in prices. Dark No. 1 northern, 
$2.30; dark No. 2 northern, $2.27; regular 
No. 1 northern, $2.26; Manitoba No. 2 north- 
ern, $2.27,—c.i.f. Winter wheat is being dis- 
posed of on arrival, and -millers want any 
quantity more. No, 1 white, $2.26; No. 2 
white, $2.23; No. 1 red, $2.28; No. 2 red, 
$2.25; No. 3 wheat, 6c, No. 4 wheat 9c, No. 5 
wheat 12c, under No. 1,—in store, New York 
export. 

CORN—Steady all week, and demand good. 
No, 2 yellow sold at $1.92, No. 3 yellow $1.90, 
and No. 4 yellow $1.85, all kiln-dried, on 
track, through billed. 

OATS—AIl the offerings were taken, mill- 
ers dnd eastern interests being the best buy- 
ers. The closing was strong at last week’s 
prices. No. 2 white, 86c;.standard, 85%c; 
No. 3 white, 85%c; No. 4 white, 84%c,—on 
track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Local maltsters took some low- 
grade at $1.55. The mills and other buyers 
were figuring between $1.60 and 1.67 for rail 
shipment, track, Buffalo. 

RYE—Good demand at $1.92 for No. 2, 
on track, Buffalo, 





MILWAUKEE, JAN. 5 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 


Spring patent, 95 per cent, cotton. se -@10.50 
Rye flour, pure, cotton ....... 60@ 9.75 
Rye flour, country blended, cotton s 60@ 9.25 
Kansas straight, cotton ......... 0.00@10.25 
Kiln-dried granulated corn sank” 

100 Ibs, cotton, white ......... «+»-@ 6.09 
Kiln-dried granulated corn meal, 

100 Ibs, cotton, yellow ........ bes a 5.09 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs, cotton ....... -@ 6.30 


MILLFEED—Lower. Standard bean, $36; 
standard fine middlings, $37.50; rye feed, 
$36.50; flour middlings, $45; red dog, $55; oil 
nae ‘$58; hominy feed, $60.50,—all in 100-Ib 


WHEAT—Unchanged, government prices 
Prevailing. Receipts, 42 cars. No. 1 northern 
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spring, $2.2002.24; No. 2, $2.17@2.21; No. 
3, $2.14@2.18, 

hy: Receipts, 173 cars. 
Demand was good from maltsters, brewers 
and shippers. Offerings were well cleaned 
up. Medium, $1.57; No. 3, $1.55@1.58; No. 4, 
$1.48@1.57; feed and rejected, $1.35 @1.48. 

RYE—Prices 1%c higher. Receipts, 35 
cars. Choice Wisconsin was wanted for mill- 
ing purposes; shippers took all grades; No. 
1, $1.84% @1.85%; No. 2, $1.84@1.85%; No. 3, 
$1. 76@1.84, 


CORN—Down 5@li0c. Receipts, 110 cars. 


The local trade bought moderately of yellow, 
while millers took white. Offerings are ex- 
pected to show increase next week. No. 
yellow, $1.80@1.90; No. 4 yellow, $1.65@1.75; 
yi 3 mixed, $1.70@1.80; No. 3 white, $1.80 

1,86. 

OATS—Advanced ic, with demand good 
from all sources, Receipts, 157 cars. Mill- 
ers were liberal buyers of choice, while ship- 
pers were in the market at all times for all 
grades. Offerings were well cleaned up. 
Standard, 82% @84c; No. 3 white, 82@84c; 
No. 4 white, 81% @83%c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

--Receipts— --Shipments—, 

1918 1917 1918 1917 
Flour, ee 20,240 12,100 6,960 13,910 
Wheat, bus.. 122,130 199,675 15,300 765,880 
Corn, bus.... 151,420 321,600 87,100 71,819 
Oats, bus.. ae 722,660 325,360 347,800 106,993 
Barley, bus. 605,250 373,760 84,160 48,271 
Rye, bus..... 153,540 64,280 30,885 29,954 
Feed, tons... 619 670 2,560 2,548 





MINNEAPOLIS, JAN, 8 

Quotations today by Minneapolis and out- 
side mills for flour in carload or round lots, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, per bbl in 98-lb cottons, in 
wood 20c more, were within the following 
range: 
Standard war flour .........65+. $9.75 @10.00 

Mills are not making any quotations to 
Amsterdam or United Kingdom ports. 

Durum flour quotations, per bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, today (Jan. 8), 
were: 


WP BOROHAR -s o'5.5 oo ce a ewes tales $9.85 @10.00 
DUOFEM STABUIEP 0.06 vesscedwrece «e+-@ 9.85 
CORP seccccsccccocetcccasssovcs ° -@ 8.00 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 

four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 

1918 1917 1916 1915 

POM. 19 <.6. ego 0s 296,970 407,685 363,305 

Jan. 6... 371,195 258,755 408,665 356,705 

1917 1916 1915 1914 

Dec, 29... 271,270 187,425 356,150 358,575 

Dec, 22... 383,226 239,790 389,135 224,090 

Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 

apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 

1918 1917 1916 1915 

Om, Biss Wines 25,560 26,450 38,570 

Jan. 6... 14,815 16,105 27,925 44,220 

1917 1916 1915 1914 

Dec. 29... 8,810 14,900 25,820 31,430 

Dec, 22... 15,675 22,106 30,000 31,670 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1917 1916 1917 1916 


Nov. 3. 66 57,150 316,200 209,415 4,815 
Nov. 10. 66 57,150 326,820 232,500 3,520 3,250 
Nov. 17. 66 57,375 331,035 269,070 3,430 6,426 
Nov. 24. 65 57,025 342,785 212,055 2,150 4,146 
Dec. 1, 65 56,176 316,335 175,175 4,840 7,535 
Dec. 8. 65 56,175 284,715 194,930 355 9,010 
Dee. 15. 65 56,525 293,236 194,715 1,350 7,010 
Dec. 22. 64 55,975 279,436 141,005 900 10,505 
Dec, 29. 62 64,425 a 430 105,915 15,990 1,815 
18 1917. 1918 1917 
Jan. 5... 46 45,225 ut, "570 131,000 1,710 9,415 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Jan. 8) for prompt shipment (14 days), 
per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported 
as follows by brokers: 

Jan. 8 Year ago 

«+ @34.00 $27.50@28.00 
Stand. middlings.. -@35.50 27.50@28.00 
Flour middlings... 41.50@43.00 34.50@365.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 47.50@48.50 40.00@41.00 

The Boston basis of prices for millfeed is 
given below, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 

Jan. 8 Year ago 
-@39.50 $33.00@33.50 


WIAE. oc bc.daXitecexs g 


Standard bran....$.... 
Stand. middlings.. .....@41.00 33.00@33.50 
Flour middlings... 47.00@48.50 40.00@40.50 
R. dog, 140-lb scks 53.00@54.00 45.50@46.50 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibst..... «+. $66.00 @66.50 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 60.00@60.50 
No, 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 57.00@57.60 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbst.... 54.00@54.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-Ilb sacks. .....@34.50 
Yellow corn meal, granulated*.. 8.40@ 9.40 
Corn meal, white*® ........+...+. 8.50@ 9.50 
Rye flour, pure fancy patent*.... 9.70@10.35 
Rye flour, pure medium straight* use aus 


Rye flour, pure dark*® .......... -55@ 9.35 
Barley flour, 98-lb cottons ...... 9.45@ 9.70 
Buckwheat flour, bbi* .......... 14.00@14.50 
Whole wheat flour, bbl* ........ 10.00 @10.50 
‘Graham, standard, bbI* ........ 10.00@10.50 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood ......... 19.60@ 9.70 
Mill screenings, per tom ........ 16.00@30.00 
Elevator screenings, per ton .... 23.00@32.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 40.00@50.00 


Recleaned buckwheat screenings 50.00@55.00 


Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 30.00 @ 40.00 
Can, black seed screenings, ton.. eee mores 
Fine seed screenings, ton ....... =p yond 
Oil cake, 2,000 Ibs .........+.++. 


Oil meal, 2,000 Ibs, 100-ib sacks? .....@56.00 


*Per bbl in sacks. ftCar-lot ide 


Less 
* than car lots, $1@1.25 per ton additional. 
‘Nominal. 


tIn sacks. 1 


MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN 


Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis are as follows: 
No.1 No. 2 


Dark northern spring........ $2.21 $2.18 
Northern spring ......++.++. 2.17 2.14 
Red spring ..... 6460 2.15 2.12 


Red spring humpback a6 eee 


Amber durum ......eeeee0++ 2.21 2.18 
SPUD a beccesccecsce soccese. Seat 2.14 
Red durum .......cseseees eo 8.10 2.07 
Dark hard winter eseee eccee 23.231 2.18 
Hard winter ...... “ceeccevsee S37 2.14 
Yellow hard winter ........ - 2.13 2.10 
Red winter ........ cocessese BT 2.14 


Wheat lower than No. 2 sells on sample, 
and price is fixed by the Grain Corporation. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: Jan. 6 

Jan.5 Dec. 29 1917 
Wheat, bus ..... 1,673,840 1,633,200 1,536,700 
Flour, bbls ...... 5,766 17,419 8,069 
Millstuff, tons ... 1,416 1,370 796 
Corn, bus ....... 197,640 228,360 
Oats, bus . 631,350 215,390 
Barley, bus 970,900 232,760 
Rye, bus ........ 261,360 30,000 





Flaxseed, bus ... 121,000 146,900 137,500 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday were: Jan. 6 

Jan.6 Dec, 29 1917 
Wheat, bus ..... 353,750 436,650 427,000 
Flour, bbis ...... 372,305 312,843 268,113 
Millstuff, tons ... 11,623 11,121 10,330 
Corn, DUB .....0. 169,580 160,800 240,560 
Oats, bus ....... 834,210 716,870 352,260 
Barley, bus ..... 439,110 357,600 390,240 
RG, BUS ccccccce 105,070 51,680 84,480 
Flaxseed, bus ... 13,200 35,700 15,600 


RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


At Minneapolis for the week ending Jan, 5, 
with comparison, the receipts of wheat by 
cars were as follows: 

Jan.6 Dec. 29 
214 





No. 1 dark northern spring. . 167 
No. 2 dark northern sprirfg.. 73 108 
Other dark northern spring.. 27 70 
No. 1 northern spring ....... 246 179 
No. 2 northern spring ....... 173 188 
Other northern spring ...... 205 253 
No. 1 red spring .........+4.-. 2 1 
Other red spring ..........++. 13 18 
Red spring humpback ...... 7 16 
Amber durum .......s0ee085 81 91 
DUPER wis sccvesseccsvcosecs 27 24 
Red GQurum~.......ccecsscere 2 6 
Mixed wheat ........cseee008 160 212 
Dark hard winter .......... 7 6 
TOE WERGOP 0 bic.ccccvascevces 26 44 
Yellow hard winter ......... 1 2 
EON WERURE 6oc's cveeecieevees 3 1 
MOG WOR oc cc cccvccssvcged 2 3 
a Sr cee oes 
BEGET WIG . ccccccccctdccees eos 1 
BOER WHIRG . vo westvcccviacinss 61 22 
WED CIUD .ceccccccessecvee 1 ooo 
BOCA oc crccnvrsvcsdsocece 1,274 1,459 


Jan. 6 Jan, 8 Jan, 9 

















1917 1916 1915 

ee PAA 37 130 2 
No. 1 northern ..... 81 1,009 * 209 
No. 2 northern ..... 48 788 310 
St GA SG 88 389 382 
Re eee 264 220 242 
PROSNOTOR. dc cccssecre oe% 43 43 
No-grade .......+s:- 6 67 20 
Sample grade ...... 119 57 eee 
Totals, spring ... 643 2,703 1,208 
Hard winter ....... 402 263 361 
Macaroni .......... 36 100 66 
ere 93 152 45 
Western ........06. 73 42 3 
Totals csccscccees 1,247 3,260 1,673 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 








ted): Jan.6 Jan. 8 
Jan.5 Dec. 29 1917 1916 

No. 1 hard ..... 610 711 
No. 1 northern... ... ose 1,981 4,307 
No. 2 northern... ... ove 2,627 3,359 
Other grades... ... ore 7,603 5,074 
Totals ........ 500 415 12,721 13,451 
In 1916 ..... ++18,140 18,309 ..... «seeee 
Im 1014 ..covce 19,680 IS066 .csis- svecs 
In 1913 ....... 80,383 19,384 066. ceose 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 





Corn Oats 
SRM, BP cc ccvcsccacs oss @..... ecesQ@ices 
hee eee 170 @175 78 @79 
A BAe 170 @175 79. @80 
SOM: Bosc ccveccedss 170 @175 79% @80% 
Se, DB cceweeccesese 170 @175 80% @81% 
Ses Tie ceetevese 168 @173 79% @80% 
Jan. 8, 1917 ...... 93% @ 94% 
SOR Be vccccvocsives canes 
Jan. eee 186 
. Serres 186 7 
Ss G oveecdevscvece 185 @186 127 @157 
SORE B cediescvcesene 183% @184% 129@157 
- | SS MTree ey Teer eye 181% @182% 129@156 
Jan, 8, 1917 ........ 144 @145 92@124 


*Holiday. 
COARSE GRAIN STOCKS . 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (0000's omitted), were: 
Jan.6 Jan.$ Jan. 9 

Jan.5 Dec. 29 1917 1916 1915 


Corn ... 78 55 87 55 716 
Oats ...1,192 1,259 7,118 3,377 4,448 
Barley.. oo WR 611 812 534 680 
Rye .... 592 639 619 561 198 
Flaxseed. 99 93 404 250 385 


119 


Flaxseed and Products 


Linseed oil meal continues in excellent de- 
mand. There seems to be no let-up in the 
buying, which was general and of good vol- 
ume. Prices are unchanged from a week 
ago, when crushers were requested by the 
Food Administration to reduce their quota- 
tions. Linseed meal is quoted today (Jan, 8) 
at $56 per ton, car lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis, 

Raw linseed oil was quiet but steady. 
Prices quoted today are $1.23@1.29 per gal- 
lon, car lots, f.0.b. Minneapolis, 

* * 


» Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


o— Mpls—,  ——Duluth——, 
Track Toarr, Track May July 


Ws BOs bo cBaceea'sesecee casses eeceee sesece 

Jan. 2..... 3.58% 3.57% 3.54 3.47% 3.39% 

Jan. 3..... 3.64 t+ ho 3.55 3.46% 3.39 

Jan, 4,.... 8.63% 3.6 3.59% 3.48 3.40 

Jan, 6..... 3.62% 3:59 8.58% 3.45% 3.37% 

JOR. Viises 8.59% 3.58 3.60 3.46% 3.38% 
*Holiday. 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

c—7—Receipts——, -—-In store——, 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
Minneapolis. 121 138 108 99 404 260 
Duluth .... 311 70 86196 71 1,226 1,188 

Totals.... 4832 208 304 170 1,630 1,438 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1917, to Jan, 6, 
1918, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

--Receipts— -—Shipments—, 
1918 1917 1918 1917 
Minneapolis 2,958 5,568 691 910 
Duluth ....... 1,844 6,270 1,970 6,091 


Totals ..... 4,802 11,838 2,561 7,001 




















Minneapolis Flour Output and Exports 
BY CALENDAR YEARS 


The following tables show the Minneapolis 
flour output and foreign shipments by calen- 
dar years, in barrels: 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


1917 1916 1915 1914 
Jan.. 1,143,320 1,680,740 1,618,745 1,485,690 
Feb.. 1,252,600 1,553,785 1,436,206 1,415,105 
Mar.. 1,524,255 1,742,790 1,114,740 1,454,986 
April 1,728,650 1,699,690 1,118,940 1,422,040 
May. 1,571,775 1,376,770 1,278,105 .1,401,820 
June. 996,810 1,294,465 1,245,730 1,313,270 
July.. 719,386 1,485,426 1,094,190 1,414,490 
Aug.. 1,200,145 1,709,596 1,182,515 1,768,805 
Sept. 1,715,930 1,528,715 1,866,585 1,699,060 
Oct.. 1,908,265 1,597,205 2,163,685 1,463,766 
Nov.. 2,293,875 1,742,215 2,039,085 1,421,715 
Dec.. 1,555,035 1,230,355 1,930,670 1,518,536 





Year 17,610,845 18,541,650 18,089,195 17,769,280 
FOREIGN SHIPMENTS 


1917 1916 1915 1914 
January... 71,205 92,075 178,660 109,610 
February... 65,375 95,940 214,020 153,695 


March..... 95,840 173,030 134,745 168,670 
April..... + 127,770 286,740 102,000 151,510 
May..... + 131,940 128,165 137,265 130,455 
June...... 209,306 78,520 38,910 94,635 
July...... + 45,460 101,145 21,606 112,345 
August.... 31,880 67,280 27,185 60,850 


September, 39,970 64,026 149,675 174,716 
October... 49,620 91,260 103,860 220,980 
November. 120,365 79,870 142,080 269,180 
December. 96,860 162,920 209,685 257,386 





Year ..1,085,590 1,410,970 1,459,690 1,873,930 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending Jan. 
4, in bushels (000’s omitted): 











Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
C.. Fe Be siecccses 567 $22 121 cee 
PN deceece de 533 297 64 104 
Consolidated .... 287 141 60 38 
Ogilvie .......... 613 108 76 cee 
Western ........ 389 123 24 96 
Wh Ge Gh OO. occee 447 418 114 See 
Fort William .... 285 240 76 69 
Eastern ......... 230 136 23 eve 
Oh, Wh Be censewsec 647 452 169 127 
Northwestern ... 273 4 eve eee 
Can. Northern ... 679 607 295 87 
Horn & Co. ......+ 76 64 22 89 
Government ..... 452 90 38 65 
Thunder Bay .. 296 $41 93 35 
Davidson & Smith 259 317 61 eee 

TOMER 6 scccce 5,933 3,659 1,226 700 
WORF GOO waccsccs 18,341 9,952 1,063 1,311 
Receipts ........ 1,395 277 101 76 
Lake shipments.. 267 eee eee eee 
Rail shipments... 172 87 53 eee 
Storage afloat ... 2,146 o0% ose 24 
Year ago ........ 89 101 eee eee 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 18 Na 1 CG. Wiiscee 7 
No. 1 northern. .2,069 No. 2 C. W...... 401 
No. 2 northern..1,114 No. 3 C. W...... 208 


No. 3 northern... 734 Ex. 1 feed ..... 374 





Total ........5,933 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


-—Mpis—, -—Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 


Jan. 2 266 266 43 76 «4695 941 
Jan. 3 144 140 25 30 629 248 
Jan. 4 .... 234 141 13 19 210 441 
Jan. & .... 278 262 26 13 276 250 
Jan. 7 .... 450 461 10 32 380 86303 
Jan. 8 .... 174 236 35 32 636 486 








Totals ..1,546 1,506 152 202 2,726 2,669 











wo 
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ALL-RAIL RATES 
All-rail rates from Minneapolis and Min- 
nesota Transfer, in cents per 100 Ibs: 








To— To— 

Albany .. 25.1 Philadelphia ... 23.0 
Baltimore . . 22.8 Philadelphia* .. 23.0 
Baltimore* 22.0 Philadelphiat .. 23,0 
Baltimoret 22.0 Pittsburgh «+ 19.0 
Binghamton ... 22.8 Portland ....... 27.8 
Boston ........+ 27.8 Portland* ...... 24.0 
Boston*® ........ 24.0 Punxsutawney .. 22.8 
Bostont ......--+ 25.0 Quebec ......... 32.8 
Buffalo .......-+ 19.0 Richfield Springs 25.1 
Corning .......-+ 22.8 Rochester ..... - 22.8 
Elmira .......++ 22.8 Rockland ...... 27.8 
Erie ...cscccseces 19.0 Schenectady .... 25.1 
Hornell .......- 22.8 Scranton . 23.8 
Ithaca f.... 22.8 Stanstead 27.8 
Montreal ....... 27.8 Syracuse .. 22.8 
Mount Morris... 22.8 Troy 26.1 
Newport News*. 22.0 .Utica ........ «. 24.1 
New York ..... .- 26.8 Wayland ..,.... 22.8 
New York* ..... 24.0 Chicago (lo€al).. 10.0 
New. Yorkt ..... 25.0 Wilkes-Barre ... 23.8 
Ogdensburg .... 27.8 


*Applies on flour for export only. tExport 
shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc. 


Export all-rail rates on flour from Minne- 
apolis, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
Through -—Proportionals to— 


To— rate Chicago* Eastt 
Boston ........ 24.0 ° 8.1 15.9 
New York ..... 24.0 8.1 15.9 
Philadelphia ... 23.0 8.1 16.9 
Baltimore ..... 22.0 8.1 13.9 
Norfolk ........ 22.0 8.1 13.9 

*Migneapolis to Chicago. {From Chicago 
east. 


SOUTHERN FLOUR RATES 
Freight rates on flour in sacks, cents per 
100 lbs, from Minneapolis and Chicago to the 
southern points named: 





To— Chicago Mpls 
Jacksonville ........seeeees 29.4 39.0 
MACON. .cicccccee -. 33.4 43.0 
New Orleans .......-++e+e0% 17.5 27.5 
Birmingham .......-+s+e+++ 29.4 39.0 
Montgomery .....---+eeeeee 29.4 39.0 
MOLNAR: ow ccc scntsccecaisares 29.4 39.0 
MODE 2. ccccccccesscvtsees 17.5 27.5 
POMPE <.ccccccctoccvcscece 29.4 42.0 
A*MAMtA 2c ccccccccccccccess 31.4 41.0 
Bavannah ....cssscsccccess 29.4 39.0 
AACHEN ..ccsccccccccccssece 32.4 42.0 
AUGUBEA 2. ccc cccccccccsoecs 32.4 42.0 
Charleston ......+0sseeeee8 - 29.4 39.0 


KANSAS CITY 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Kansas City to points named, in 
cents per 100 Ibs: 


New York ..... 29.6 Scranton ....... 27.5 
Boston .......-. 81.6 Baltimore ...... 26.5 
Philadelphia ... 27.56 Washington .... 26.5 
Pittsburgh ..... 23.0 Detroit ......... 19.9 
Albany ......... 28.8 Rochester ...... 26.6 
Syracuse ....... 26.6 Cleveland ...... 20.9 


Va. com. points.. 26.5 Louisville ..... 
Inland rates on flour for export, Kansas 
City to ports named: 


Boston ........ . 28.6 Baltimore ...... 26.6 
New York ..... - 28.6 Halifax .......- 29.5 
Philadelphia ... 27.6 Portland, Maine. 28.5 
Virginia ports .. 26.5 Montreal ..... ee 37.6 


St. John, N. B... 28.5 

Through foreign rates on flour may be 
arrived at by figuring above rates to Atlantic 
ports in connection with ocean rates quoted 
at the head of this department. 


CHICAGO 

Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Chicago to points named, in cents 
per 100 lbs; are shown herewith: 
Baltimore ...... 14.6 Boston ..... eves 19.6 
Rochester ...... 14.6 Philadelphia ... 15.5 
Troy ........-+- 14.6 Pittsburgh ..... 9.7 
Syracuse ....... 14.6 Albany ...... eee 168 
New York ...... 17.6 


Mi lis Receipts and Ship ¢ 
BY CALENDAR YEARS 


Receipts and shipments at Minneapolis by 
calendar years are given below (000’s omit- 











ted): 

RECEIPTS 

1917 1916 1915 1914 
Wheat, bus.. 101,021 130, bo 142,669 115,390 
Flour, bbis.. 888 90 767 816 
Millstuff, tons 70 79 77 78 
Corn, bus.... 8,065 7,536 10,777 12,260 
Oats, bus 29,382 42,526 33,545 22,215 
Barley, bus 27,791 37,588 36,694 28,304 
Rye, bus..... 9,213 7,297 6,237 6,008 
Flaxseed, bus 6,026 8,892 6,149 7,759 

SHIPMENTS 

1917 1916 1915 1914 
Wheat, bus.. 33,396 40,062 654,643 32,954 


Fiour, bbis... 17,965 19,177 19,064 18,784 
Milistuff, tons 760 707 665 648 
Corn, bus.... 6,790 5,260 9,466 9,715 
Oats, bus.... 37,350 40,089 33,457 22,212 
Barley, bus. 23,912 32,699 34,556 27,180 
Rye, bus.. 4,802 6,727 4,325 4,139 
Flaxseed, bus 1,172 1,164 933 569 


Coarse Grain at Minneapolis 

Jan. 8.—Oats were active, and prices were 
strong compared with the futures. Elevators 
and feeders were the principal buyers. There 
was some export inquiry, but prices were 
generally too high. No. 3 white sold today 
at 3%c over the Minneapolis May, or 80c bu; 
No. 4 white, 79% @79%c. 

Rye was quiet and easier last week. Offer- 
ings were fairly heavy, and on a few days 
—_ = were Carried over. Today, buying 

aggressive and prices were firmer. 
No. 21 sold at $1.82% @1.83 bu today. 
Milling grades of bariey were in limited 
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demand and a little easier. Mills bought 
only sparingly, as they think prices are too 
high. Feed and lower grades were fairly 
active and firm all the week. Range quoted 
today, $1.31@1.57 bu. 

Corn was in indifferent demand the first 
of the week, but since then buyers showed 


more interest and offerings were fairly well . 


cleaned up. No. 3 yellow was quoted today 
at $1.68@1.73 bu; No. 3 mixed, $1.63@1.68; 
other grades, 95c@$1.63. ) 





COOPERS’ CHIPS 


For the week ending Saturday, flour 

barrel stock was unloaded by three Minne- 

lis shops as follows: elm staves, 1 car; 
heading, 1; total, 2 cars. 

The use by Minneapolis flour mills of 
13,440 barrels for the week ending Satur- 
day represented the consumption approxi- 
mately of 56,700 patent hoops and 50,900 
wire hoops. 

The sales and make of flour barrels by 


three Minneapolis shops for the week ending 
on the dates given below were: 


am Sales————_,, 
1918 1917 1916 1915 1918 
Jan. 5...*18,510 4,365 32,185 21,466 
1917 1916 1915 1914 1917 
Dec. 29. 11,755 8,570 23,335 12,370 6,280 
Dec. 22. 14,520 8,700 23,645 14,755 18,060 
Dec. 15, 17,7256 11,915 27,260 17,690 14,760 
Dec. 8. 12,796 28,190 22,270 19,605 22,715 
Dec. 1. 31,440 19,900 23,690 12,135 23,835 
Nov. 24. 21,550 21,385 32,535 21,985 17,090 
*These figures include 140 half-barrels, two 
half-barrels being counted as one barrel. 


Attached are quotations of flour barrel 


. stock, prompt shipment f.0.b. cars, Minne- 





apolis: 

Michigan elm staves, M..... $13.00 @13.50 
Gum staves, M ..... eevee 12.50 @13.00 
Basswood heading, set. se eues 15 @ .16 
Birch heading, 17%-in., set. 14 @ «15 
Patent hoops, 6 ft., M...... 13.60 @14.00 
Patent hoops, 5% ft., M 13.00 @13.50 
Birch staves, M ...... 11.00 @12.00 
Beech staves, M ........... 10.00 @11.00 
Hickory hoops, M .-........ 6.00 @ 6.60 
Head linings, carload, Bes oe 30 @ «.40 
Head linings, small lots, M. 40 @ «50 


Special reports to The Northwestern Miller 
from northwestern shops outside of Minne- 
apolis as to the use of flour barrels, show: 


No. e—Barrelsa—, No. 1917 


shops sold made shops sold 

Jan. 6..... 3 325 1,285 3 1,295 
1916 

Dec. 29 ie } 1,310 1,910 t 3,045 
Dec. 22 Po 955 740 4 2,340 
Dec. 15.... 3 8156 2,855 4 2,055 
Dec. 8 +8 2,205 2,836 4 2,425 
Dec. 1.... 3 2,945 3,600 + 2,615 
Nov. 24.... 3 2,336 2,725. 5 1,960 


Following are the points reporting: Fari- 
bault and Red Wing. y 
CALENDAR YEAR BARREL SALES 


The subjoined table shows the flour barrel 
sales by Minneapolis shops for four calendar 





years: 

1917 1916 1915 1914 
January ... 36,465 105,825 88,540 99,855 
February .. 27,000 70,985 91,050 80,825 
March 70,380 61,695 109,910 
April ...... 64,090 45,755 93,505 
May ...... 51,630 48,905 83,780 
June ....-. - 69,230" 68,375 108,880 
July 66,635 41,620 87,400 
August . 99,980 40,735 163,420 
September. . 65,985 95,115 88,010 139,890 
October ... 94,570 80,390 130,415 95,760 
November .103,815 111,865 122,660 865,130 
December... 64,290 64,010 112,305 70,415 





Year..... 771,570 940,135 930,065 1,218,770 





Exports for Week Ending Dec. 29, 1917 





Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbls bus 
New York.. 768,000 59,000 296,000 37,000 
Boston .... 256,000 Ceoen  evecde 
Baltimore .. 155,000 116, 000 opees § weenee 
Tots., wk.1,179,000 175,000 296,000 37,000 


Prev. week.2,016,000 259,000 156,000 1,985,000 





U. K’gdom.. 456,000 ..... 6,000 ...... 
Continent .. 722,000 116,000 154,000 ...... 
8. and Ctl. 

America . v...+e «esos 88,000 ...... 
W. Indies... ..... evapo BeeOOO cccwee 
Oth. ‘countries 2, 000 59,000 18,000 ...... 

Totals ...1,179,000 175,000 296,000 ..... ° 





Summary of U. S. and Canadian Exports 

July ito Same time 

Dec, 29,1917 last year 

Wheat, bus ..... . 40,610,000 148,468,000 
Flour, bbls .....+.-- 3,072,000 7,683,000 
Totals as wheat, bus. 54,433,000 183,042,000 
Corn, DUS ...seseeeee 7,71 19,000 21,696,000 
Oats, DUB ....-.eeees 50,932,000 60,028,000 





Flour Prices by Years 

Average price of flour for year at Minne- 
apolis for 33 years: 
Year Pat istclear Year Pat ist clear 
1885...$4.91 $3.54 1902...$3.684 $2. S 
1886... 4.37 3.29 1903... 4.07 2.9 
1887... 4.26 3.35 1904... 4.65 
1888... 4.87 3.50 1905... 
1889... 6.27 3.395 1906... 4.09 2.84 
1890... 4.96 


1893... 3.7575 2.8226 1910... 5.60 3.7875 
1894.. 7 2.05 40 
1895... 3.388 2.425 6.13 3.7875 


ae 6 5 
coe B . 1916... 7.09 5.73 
1900... 3.706 2.446 1917...11.34 9.80 
1901... 3.636 2.67 
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ONOR 


of the American Milling Industry 








For a complete list of American millers of wheat flour who are members 
of the Food Administration, readers should see The Northwestern Miller for 
November 28th, December 5th, 12th, 19th, 26th and January 2nd, which 
issues contain, with the exception of ‘those "herewith published, the names 
of all those who are entitled to this distinction. 


The wheat flour millers whose names appear on these lists, having duly 
signed the agreement with the Food Administrator and willingly submitted 
themselves to the rules and regulations promulgated for the government of 
the milling industry by the authorities, are now members of the Food Ad- 


ministration and there 


performing their patriotic duty. 


Buyers of wheat flour should co-operate to the common end of national 


service and public welfare b yc confinin 


by members of the Food A 


g their purchases to wheat flour made 
istration, sharply discriminating against the 


disloyal miller and the trade pariah who for the sake of a little extra profit 
propose to pr? the wishes of the government and operate independent of 


reasonable an 


ADDITIONS 
DIVISION NO. 1 
Berlin Mig. Co., Berlin, Md. 
Wm. J. Ochs & Co., Leeper, Pa. 
Dry Fork Mig. Co., Dry Fork, Va. 
F, A. Drakes Sons, Cambridge Springs, Pa. 
Ellis B. Brackbill, Gap, Pa. 
Shenandoah Mig. Co:, Shenandoah, Va. 
Jethro Johnson, Chester, Pa. 
Banner Flour Mills, Fairchance, Pa. 
John J. Balcomb, Marcellus, N. Y. 
B. L. Sampson, West Newton, Pa. 
F, A.’ Shank Co., Timberville, Va. 
Buena Vista Mills, Buena Vista, Va. 
DIVISION NO. 2 
New Upton Mig. Co., Upton, Ky. 
Farmer’s Oil Mill, Newberry, 8. C. 
Florence Roller Mills, Florence, 8. C. 
Wm. C. Cook, Belva, N. C. 
Belmont Roller Mills, Belmont, N. C, 
Mitchell Mig. Co., Parrotsville, Tenn. 
W. 8. Green, Henderson, N. C. 
Harris Mig. Co., Hampton, Ga, 
W. L. Toms, Lattimore, N. C. 
Templeton, William, & Co., Mooresville, N. C. 
Morgantown Mill Co., Morgantown, Ky. 
Piney Grove Mig. Co., London, Ky. 
Rogers & Boyto, Dickson, Tenn. 


DIVISION NO. 3 


Albion Roller Mills, Albion, Ind. 
Mendenhall Weaver Co., Sheridan, Ind. 
Haufft McNeil Co., Lorain, Ohio. 

Twin City Mig. Co., St. Joseph, Mich, 
Grant Miller, Angelo, Ind. 

Brawn Burnworth Co., Bremen, Ohio. 
Newport Mill, Newport, Ohio, 

Pioneer Mig. Co., Pioneer, Ohio. 

City Mig. Co., Kendallville, Ind. 


just control and regulation. 


Princeton Mig. Co., Princeton, W. Va. 
Eaton Mig. Co., Eaton, Ohio. 
Styerwalt Mig. Co., Greenfield, Ohio. 
A. H. Ring, New Metamoras, Ohio. 

D. K. Hartzler, West Liberty, Ohio. 
City Roller Mills, St. Johns, Mich. 
Milford Gr. & Mig. Co., Milford, Ind. 
Sharpsburg Mill Co., Sharpsburg, Ohio. 
Hays Mig. Co., Worthington, Ind. 
Green & Willis, Watertown, Ohio. 


DIVISION NO. 5 
Danvers Mig. Co., Danvers, Minn. 
Lansford Mill Co., Lansford, N. D. 
Echo Milling Co., Echo, Minn. 
Benson Mill & Elev. Co., Benson, Minn. (St. 
Paul, Minn.) 
Drake Mig. & Grain Co., Drake, N. D. 


DIVISION NO. 6 
renee Mill & Elev. Co., Pattonsburg, 


Golconda Roller Mills, Golconda, Il. 
Link Mlg. Co., Springfield, Mo. 
Birch Tree Roller Mills, Birch Tree, Mo. 


DIVISION NO. 7 
Roger Mills, Harmon County, Okla. 
Hauk Mill & Elev. Co., Valley Falls, Kansas. 
Forest Park Mig. Co., Ottawa, Kansas, 
Malone & Wenzel, Herndon, Kansas. 
Hamilton Mill & Elev. Co,, Hamilton, Texas. 
Union Valley Roller Mill, Madison, Neb. 
Scott Mig. Co., Childress, Texas, 


DIVISION NO. 8 
John L. Sweeney, Dallas, Oregon. 
Rupert Seed & Mig. Co.,. Rupert, Idaho, 
Hauser & Son, Pomeroy, Wash. 
DIVISION NO. 9 
Eastern Sierra Mig. Co., Bishop, Cal. 








Western Millers’ Annual Meeting 

Following is ‘the annual statement of 
the Western Millers’ Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Co., Kansas City: 


RECEIPTS 
Premiums and assessments..... - $166,800.54 
EmCeTOR a scene svrcsncbsdecesces 13,372.59 
Cash on hand Dec. 31, 1916 (bank 
and securities) ........66+ee6. 312,099.20 
$492,272.33 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Losses .......eeee dovesecvecsees $101,437.96 
Expenses ..... seeveseereceerece 23,561.71 
Premiums and assessments re- 
CREMEE We diccec sive cveccdvccses 27,285.19 
Interest returned on renewals 
and cancellations ............. 16,036.87 
Cash on hand Dec. 381, 1917 
(banks and securities)........ 323,950.60 


$492,272.33 


ASSETS 
School and municipal bonds..... $283,675.28 
First mortgage real estate loans. 21,644.72 
Cash in banks Dec, 31, 1917..... 18,630.60 


Cash asmets .. 1... ccc eceeceeee $323,950.60 
Premiums and assessments in 


course of collection ........... 9,214.84 
Deposit notes ve to assess- 
MORE ce ccoce Leh bea e.sbie nae tome 1,390,977.44 
Gross assets .........ccneences $1,724,142.88 
LIABILITIES 
Losses due and payable......... None 
Losses in process of adjustment, ‘ 
estimated ........ hates Rocke $3,000.00 





Surplus to policy holders......$1,721,142.88 
paid since organization.. 1,269,486.08 


Losses 
Insurance in force ..........++.++10,203,400,00 


Prices of Spring Patent and Wheat 

The following table gives the price of 
Patent flour per 196 lbs in wood, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis, as quoted by northwestern mills, 
and the closing price of No. 1 northern 
wheat at Minneapolis on Jan. 7, 1918, and 
on approximately the same date in other 
years: 


lnor Pat lnor Pat 
Year bu bb bu bbl 
1918.....$2.14 $9.90 $ .79% $4.00 
2927. vce 1.90 9.15 76% 3.956 
1916..... 1.23% . 6.60 64% 3.40 
1915..... 1.37% 6.76 67% 3.5 
ABS. wos 86% 4.55 90% 4.75 
1913..... 84% 4.45 79 * 4.30 
1912 + 1.07% 56.30 5% 3.15 
1911..... 1.08% 6.35 69% 3.20 
1910..... 1.15% 5.65 60% 3.65 
£900 .:03:.5 1.07% 6,35 67% 3.85 
1908..... 1.13% 65.65 85% 4.65 
1907..... -77% 3.90 89 4.75 
1906..... 83 4.35 «78% 4.45 
1905..... 1.16% 6.10 + 1.08% 6.25 
1904..... -85% 4.60 -76% 4.35 
1908..... -738% 3.76 -76 4.50 








Hard Winter Wheat and Flour Prices 

The following table gives the price of a 
95 per cent winter patent flour, per bbl, in 
jute, f.o.b. Kansas City, and the price of 
No. 2 hard winter wheat in that market 
on Jan. 6, 1918, and on approximately the 
same date in other years: 





No.2 Pat- No.2 Pat- 
Year hard ent ha hard ent 
1938.04. $2.12 *$10.10 1908.....$1.01 $4.25 
1917..... 1.81 8.05 1907..... .69% 3.06 
1916..... 1.16 6.25 1906... 80% 3.80 
1916..... 1.23% 6.40 1906..... 1.07% 4.86 
1914..... 88 3.80 1904. -72% 3.25 
3.75 1908. 67% 2.90 
; 4.55 1902 80% 3.40 

B2i.sc> OB 4.45 1904... 66% 3. 
1910..... 1.10% 4.60 1900..... .64 3.00 
1909..... 1.03% 4.45 1899. 65 3.20 




















January 9, 1918 
MILLING RULES EXPLAINED 


(Continued from page 109.) 
Not more than 5 per cent clear or low- 
grade.may be removed; and no division of 
grades may be made of the remaining 95 
per cent. Clean Wheat is to be construed 
to mean the wheat less doc . In pro- 
ducing a barrel of flour, the miller must 
not use more than the number of pounds 
of wheat specified in the rule, regardless 
of the quality of the flour so produced. 
The following schedule of extraction 
shall apply to wheat weighing under 58 
lbs. It- shows the amount of wheat that 
may be used in making 196 lbs of flour in 
grinding various grades of wheat: 


Weight Lbs wheat to 
per bu 196 lbs flour 
50 lbs 264 lbs 
57 lbs 268 Ibs 
56 Ibs 272 lbs 
55 ibs 276 lbs 
54 lbs 281 lbs 
53 lbs 286 lbs 
52 lbs 292 Ibs 
51 lbs 298 lbs 


Millers are permitted to place upon 
their packages the following notice: 
“Milled in accordance with the United 
States Food Administration Regulations.” 


RULE 18 
The Licensee shall on and after 

Dec. 25, 1917, establish from time to 
time a price at which he will sell each 
grade of flour manufactured by him, 
in carload lots, for a period of 24 
hours after such price is established, 
and, until a new price is established 
by the licensee, all flour sold shall be 
sold at such established price, except- 
ing that, in making a price to meet 
competition of mills in various terri- 
tories, the range of prices to different 
carload buyers or classes of carload 
buyers for direct shipment from mill, 
may not exceed 25c per bbl bulk at 
the mill. Each invoice shall show 
bulk price f.o.b. mill, and there shall 
appear thereon all proper charges 
incurred by terms of sale. 

The purpose of this rule is to maintain 
an approximately even price level. Varia- 
tions for any cause must now be confined 
within a range of 25c per bbl for any 
given day. For example, if on a given day 
price under the regulation is $9.50 per bbl 
bulk at the mill, and a sale is made to one 
customer at $9.40, then no sale can be 
made during that day in carload lots at a 
price exceeding $9.65, and the average 
price for the day shall not exceed $9.50. 


RULE 19 


No licensee engaged in the business 
of milling flour and feed from wheat 
shall after Dec. 25, 1917, sell wheat 
millfeed at any price in excess of the 
following prices: 

Bulk price per ton of 2,000 Ibs at 
mill in carloads in no case shall exceed 
38 per cent of the average cost to such 
mill of one ton of wheat at the mill, 
which cost of wheat shall be the av- 
erage cost as shown by the previous 
month’s records of said .mill and shall 
include the 1 per cent Administration 
fee paid by the mill on all wheat 
ground, 

Differentials (maximum prices, 
bulk, mill), basis bran: shorts or 
standard middlings, $2 per ton of 
2,000 lbs over basis; mixed feeds, $4 
over; flour middlings, $9 over; red 
dog, $15 over. 

The above percentages on prices are. 
subject to revision from time to time 
by the United States Food Adminis- 
trator, but no revision will be made 
without 30 days’ notice. 

The price f.o.b., bulk, mill, in car- 
load lots shall be on the basis of cash 
or draft attached to bill of lading, 
and all feed sold by the licensee shall 
be invoiced at such price, There shall 
also appear on the invoice, in addition 
to such price f.o.b, mill, the price of 
the sacks and items of freight and 
interest, if any, when goods are sold 
on extended terms or credit, and 
other charges, but the licensee, for 
convenience in selling, may quote a 
delivered price in sacks. This rule 
shall not affect existing contracts. 
This rule aims to establish a relation be- 

tween the price of millfeeds and the price 

of wheat. It is made necessary by the un- 


usually high price of coarse grains, which - 


has caused unprecedented demand for 
millfeeds. 
In view of possible larger movement of 
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the coarse P rner which would naturally 
result in a decrease in the demand for and 
price of millfeed, which in turn would 
tend to advance the price of flour, it is 
necessary at this time to adjust the price 
of millfeed rather than trust to a rigid 
and unjust arrangement at a later date. 
* #* 


TABLE OF. FEED COSTS 

The circular includes an extended table 
for calculating feed prices, of which the 
following is a summary: : 
———— Per 2,000 Ibs 





BE :3 ° 
+ 
or) a s 1S 
) = 3 $ be z 3 ck 
~ 3 c ° o se to 
$a 2 a af = e E & FS) © 
os a ts 38 $a © 
ya s ¢§ Se 85 8s 3 
<F ce © a a fe a 
$1.60 $53.33 $20.27 $22.27 $24.27 $29.27 $35.27 
1.70 56.67 21.5 23.53 25.53 30.53 36.53 
1.80 60.00 22.80 24.80 26.80 31.80 87.80 
1.90 63.33 24.07 26,07 28.07 33.07 39.07 
2.00 66.67 25.34 27.34 29.34 34.34 40.34 
2.10 70.00 26.60 28.60 30.60 35.60 41.60 
2.20 73.38 27.87 29.87 31.87 36.87 42.87 
2.80 76.67 29.14 31.14 33.14 388.14 44.14 
2.40 80.00 80.40 32.40 34.40 39.40 45.40 


Concerning the use of this table, the 
circular says: 

First, ascertain the actual cost to the 
mill of the wheat ground. The cost for 
wheat ground during the past month is the 
computing basis. It is the amount upon 
which the 1 per cent Administration fee is 
paid to the Grain Corporation, except that 
to this amount the 1 per cent fee itself 
should be included. 

Starting with this average cost for the 
past month so ascertained, you will find 
on the horizontal line on which this cost 
price stands, the corresponding prices for 
millfeeds. 

For illustration, let us assume that the 
miller has ascertained his average cost for 
the past month to be $2.10. Reading 
across the page, the line will then be 
translated by the miller to himself as 
follows: 

“Having found my cost to be $2.10, I 
find that this cost figures ton $70, of 
which ton cost 38 per cent is $26.60, which 
is the maximum price per ton of 2,000 Ibs 
bulk at the mill of bran in carload lots.” 

In figuring the cost of his flour the 
miller will deduct the profit (not in excess 
of 50c per ton) on feed, and use this re- 
duced figure as a basis of feed returns. 
It is important to note that the prices in 
the foregoing table are the maximum 
prices to be charged bulk at the mill for 
car lots. 

Continuing, the miller finds the maxi- 
mum price for one ton of shorts $28.60, 
and so on for the other kinds of feeds. 

The maximum prices are for carload 
lots. Until further rules and regulations 
are issued, a maximum of 50c per ton 
differential on feed sold and shipped in 
less than carload lots will be permitted. 


* * 


WAR FLOUR 


A supplementary circular letter reads 
as follows: 

Jt has come to our attention that some 
millers have unthinkingly uested their 
sack manufacturers to brand their pack- 
ages with the words “War Flour” where 
such packages are to be used in market- 
ing flour made in accordance with recent 
zn, and regulations. 

The term “War Flour” conveys to the 
general public mind a product very muth 
inferior to that which the average mill 
will be able to turn out under the new 


7p eng 
e have already asked the various sack 
manufacturers throughout the country 
for their co-operation in cases of such re- 
quest, and have advised them to su t 
to such mills, that feel that some qualify- 
ing phrase must accompany their regular 
brands, to follow the exact wording as 
outlined on page four of Milling Division 
Circular No. 6-B, and place upon pack- 
ages the following phrase: 

“MILLED IN ACCORDANCE WITH 
UNITED STATES FOOD ADMINIS- 
TRATION REGULATIONS.” 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Briy 
6, 1918. 17,552 3,155 16,917 ... ...- 
29, 1917 18,936 3,097 17,657 2,480 3,554 
6, 1917. 56,885 6,759 48,797 2,521 4,504 
8, 1916. 69,825 10,495 20,803 2,864 4,132 
9, 1915. 70,184 22,752 32,529 1,305 5,024 
Decreases— Wheat, 
Increase—Corn, 


Jan, 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. : 

Changes for the week: 
384,000 bus; oats, 740,000. 
58,000 bus. 


FIFTH. DIVISION MEETING 


Millers Hear About New Rules at Big Minne- 
apolis Meeting—Mr. Loring Explains Wheat 
Allotment and 74 Per Cent Extraction 

A mass meeting of millers in Division 
No. 5 was held in Minneapolis, Jan. 3. 
Charles C. Bovey, chairman of the local 
subcommittee, presided, assisted by W. L. 
Harvey, of New Prague, Benjamin Stock- 
man, of Duluth, and H. S. Helm, of Min- 
neapolis. Upwards of 250 millers were in 
attendance from Minnesota, Iowa, North 
and South Dakota and Montana. 

Mr. Bovey called on A. C. Loring, chair- 





man of Division No. 5, to explain the call: 


for the meeting. Mr. Loring sketched 
briefly. the history of the trade since it 
passed under the jurisdiction of the Food 
Administration and the reasons why the 
various rules had been promulgated. He 
stated that 93.7 per cent of the milling 
capacity of the United States is now 
operating under the government licenses. 
These are all partners in one giant en- 
terprise. 

e available supply of wheat in the 
country has estimated, and to each 
mill has been allotted its fair share based 
upon its capacity and the average quantity 
it has ground in the last three years. This 
wheat, Mr. Loring explained, is the credit 
or working capital of each mill. Some 
have operated conservatively, while others, 
in an endeavor to take advantage of the 
opportunity, have overdrawn on_ their 
wheat credits until now they are danger- 
ously close to a shutdown for the remain- 
der of the crop year. 

It is becoming more apparent each day, 
Mr. Loring said, that supplies of wheat 
are entirely inadequate. The requirements 
of the army and navy and our allies are 
now 2,000,000 bbls of flour monthly. At 
this rate the supply of wheat will become 
exhausted before another crop can be har- 
vested, unless domestic requirements are 
curtailed by the substitution of other 
cereals. Mr. Loring made it very plain 
that the people of this country must pre- 
pare themselves to consume larger quan- 
tities of rye, corn, oats, barley, rice, etc., 
than ever before, and to pay more for 
these less desirable commodities than they 
are now paying for wheat flour. 

The feeling in Washington is that the 
mills of the United States have very much 
overrun the allotment of wheat that was 
due them, and that the time has arrived 
for mills to readjust themselves. The mills 
have to depend on the Grain Corporation 
for their supplies of raw material, but the 
Grain Corporation claims that it cannot 
keep the mills supplied as long as they 
grind more wheat than they are entitled 
to. Figures have been computed to show 
that some mills have ground two to three 
times more wheat than they were supposed 
to have done. 

By the introduction of the new milling 
regulations which took effect Dec. 25 and 
the adoption of a standard 95 ‘wa cent 
flour, the Food Administration hopes to 
effect a saving equivalent to 16,000,000 
bus of wheat on this crop. However, a 
still further saving of 55,000,000 bus will 
be necessary to make the present wheat 
—— last the crop year. Only by the 
substitution of other cereals can this be 
done. 

Of the 74 per cent extraction flour now 
being made, Mr. Loring said that for a 
time it was feared that the Administration 
would insist on an 80 per cent or higher 
extraction. Fortunately, the opinion of 
officials in the Department of Agriculture 
and others prevailed. It was not deemed 
wise to make a high extraction flour, and 
the 74 per cent was decided upon as a 
compromise between what the army and 
navy believed should be the standard and 
what consumers thought should be the 
standard. 

It is claimed that this compromise flour 
is highly nutritious, and of a better qual- 
ity than the majority of the bakers in the 
United States have been using. However, 
it may still be deemed advisable later on to 
manufacture a higher extraction flour in 
order to stretch the available supplies of 
wheat over the remainder of the year. 

Mr. Loring em that, instead of 
24 per cent of their output, the govern- 
ment may require millers to give up 40 per 
cent. The government must be supplied 
each week without regard to the require- 
ments of the mills or the necessities of 
their customers. If the mills do not sup- 
ply government needs voluntarily, it is 
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within the province of the government to 
commandeer them. If the government 
continues to take away from the mills an 
increasing quantity of the flour produced, 
it will simp ly mean that the mills will be 
forced to grind other cereals to keep their 
home trade supplied. 

As the months go by, Mr. Loring added, 
the quota of wheat allotted to mills will 
decrease. It may even become necessary, 
in order to lower the cost of production 
and distribution, for groups of mills in 
given localities to consolidate and do their 
milling in one or two plants, since there 
will not be enough raw material left to 
keep all running more than a fraction of 
the time. 

The basis of allotting wheat from now 
on will be changed. Instead of figuring 
from Sept. 1, the crop year will be figured 
from July 1. For instance, if a mill was 
entitled to 500,000 bus for the year, what 
it has ground since July 1 last would be 
deducted. Of the remainder, one-sixth 
would be the January allotment of that 
mill, one-fifth of what was left would be 
the February allotment, one-fourth of 
what was left the March allotment, and so 
on to the close of the year. In this way the 
mills that have overdrawn will find them- 
selves with little or no wheat left, while 
the other mills that have operated con- 
servatively will be enabled to run nearer 
their normal capacity. 

In regard to the profit of 25c per bbl 
allowed by the government, Mr. Loring 
said that a majority of mills were living 
up to the letter of their agreements with 
the government. A few, however, accord- 
ing to reports, were making as much as 
50c per bbl profit in some markets, but 
selling at cost in others, where there was 
competition. In this way they evidently 
figured that they were making an average 
of 25c. This, however, Mr. Loring de- 
clared was not the spirit of the agreement, 
and it would not be tolerated by the Food 
Administration. 

He added that the ‘Administration 
would not allow one mill, no matter how 
large or small it might be, to use its excess 
profits made in some markets as a club to 
take away the business of competitors in 
others, who were doing business according 
to the Administration’s regulations. It 
was intimated that Mr. Hoover was a man 
open to suggestion, but one whe could not 
be imposed upon, and that drastic action 
would probably be taken against mills that 
were not strictly adhering to the Food Ad- 
ministration requirements. 

Speaking of the rulings issued from 
time to time by the Milling Division of 
the Food Administration, Mr. Loring said 
that millers as a rule do not appreciate 
what a tremendous undertaking the regu- 
lation of food commodities is. For a time, 
he said, it looked as if millers would be 
required to mix 15 to 25 per cent of coarse 
grain with wheat in making flour. This, 
however, so far has been considered im- 
practicable, because of the great mechani- 
cal changes such a course would necessi- 
tate. As yet no satisfactory conservation 
plan has been evolved whereby the neces- 
sary saving can be effected. 

Mr. Loring added that arrangements 
were being made by the Milling Division 
of the Food Administration to shortly fur- 
nish all mills with sample flow sheets indi- 
cating how changes in mills could readily 
be made so that they could be switched 
from wheat to the grinding of other 
cereals, 

Following Mr. Loring’s talk, several 
millers inquired as to what changes- it 
would be necessary for them to make in 
their plants in order to better fit them to 
mill rye, barley, corn, etc. James H. Ham- 
mill, vice-president of the Strong-Scott 
Mfg. Co., answered these questions. In 
many instances, he said, recorrugating 
rolls and changing cloths would be the 
only changes necessary. 





United States Visible Supply of Wheat 


The following table shows the visible sup- 
ply of wheat in the United States on Jan. 
5, 1918, with comparisons (000’s omitted): 
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BULK HANDLING URGED 


At the convention of grain growers, 
millers and shippers held this week. at 
Pullman, Wash., M. H. Houser, North 
Pacific representative of the Grain Cor- 
poration, in speaking on “Problems that 
Must be Met in Marketing Grain in the 
Northwest,” urged the necessity of chang- 
ing from the present system of sack han- 
dling to the bulk handling of wheat, both 
under war conditions and in the future. , 

The white wheat of the Pacific Coast, 
largely on account of smut should, he 
said, be handled as little as possible until 
cleaned. While cleaning could be done 
more cheaply at the large terminal eleva- 
tors, to save freight, prevent smutting 
and to leave the dockage in the country 
for feed, the grain should be cleaned at 
point of origin. 

The sack shortage and prohibitive prices 
were pointed to as additional reasons for 
bulk handling. The only remedies for the 
bag situation, according to Mr. Houser, 
are the bulking of practically the whole 
crop or the release of ships by the gov- 
ernment to bring bags from Calcutta, 
ocean freights from there having been ad- 
vanced from eight to one hundred dollars 
per ton. 

he Grain Corporation, Mr. Houser 
stated, would take care of the demands of 
farmers for seed for all varieties of spring 
wheat. 

A committee, including Guy Wolf, of 
Moscow, Idaho, R. J. Stephens, of Spo- 
kane, and S. A. Weipert, of Reardan, was 
named by President R. J. Stephens in 
compliance with the following motion, 
which was passed unanimously: 

“That a committee be appointed to 
attempt to arrange a method of urging 
farmers in various communities to co- 
operate with the Grain Corporation by the 
building of bulk warehouses in the in- 
terior and thus assisting in bringing about 
a more gradual movement of wheat to 
coast terminals.” 

It was desired in this motion that the 
committee co-operate with the Spokane 
meeting called for Jan. 25 to consider the 
grain bag situation, and the delegates were 
urged to attend this meeting. 

In the closing address of the convention 
Professor M. K. Snyder, of the state 
college, presented figures to prove that a 
farm elevator, on a farm of 160 acres, can 
be constructed at a cost of approximately 
thirty cents for each bushel of its capacity, 
and that the saving in sacks alone, figured 
at ten cents each, will pay for the elevator 
in ten years. 


SEATTLE AND TACOMA OUTPUT 


The flour output of Seattle mills, with a 
combined weekly capacity of 48,800 bbls, 
was 30,760, or 65 per cent of capacity, 
this week, against 23,540, or 50 per cent, 
last week, 22,455, or 55 per cent, a year 
ago, 29,695, or 73 per cent, two years ago, 
and 19,315, or 40 per cent, three years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 bbls, 
was 36,445, or 45 per cent of capacity, 
against 30,765, or 53 per cent, last week, 
31,930, or 56 per cent, a year ago, and 
35,995, or 63 per cent, two years ago. 





SAN FRANCISCO 

Saw Francisco, Caur., Jan. 5.—The new 
milling regulations made effective Dec. 
25 had little effect on the local flour mar- 
ket. If anything, there was an improved 
demand for flour this week, and jobbers 
with stocks on hand were able to work con- 
siderable business. 


Outside mills have shown very little 
activity in offering 95 per cent flour. Only 
here and there have prices been received 
from eastern mills, which generally show 
a reduction of 10@20c bbl. Montana mills 
are asking $10.60@10.70; Dakota mills, 
$11.40@11.50,—98’s cotton, delivered San 
Francisco. North coast mills areunchanged. 
from last week at $10.10@10.25 for 95 per 
cent flour. 

The millfeed market is in a chaotic con- 
dition. Since the ruling by the Food Ad- 
ministration, regulating the price of all 
feedstuffs, became effective, feeders have 
been Ibath to pay more than the prescribed 
price for feed. Local mills, however, are 
unable to meet the present demand, and 
are in instances behind in caring for their 
orders. Prices now in effect, under the 
new ruling, are as follows: bran, $34.50 
ton; shorts, $35.50; middlings, $42. 

The local grain market is stagnant, with 
prices practically unchanged from last 
week. Wheat, government price, common 
white, $3.50 per ctl; feed and brewing 
barley, $2.85@287; California red feed 
oats, $2.77@2.85; seed oats, $3@3.25; Cali- 


fornia yellow corn, $3.30@3.40; Egyptian, - 


$3.20@3.25. 





OREGON 

Portianp, Orecon, Jan. 5.—The flour 
output of Portland mills this week, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 33,000 bbls, 
was 15,907, or 48 per cent of capacity, 
against 24,802, or 75 per cent, last week. 

With the subsidence of the December 
freshet, the mills along the river are pre- 
paring to resume operations in full. Local 
flour trade is of fair volume, and millfeed 
is moving freely. 

Millfeed prices were revised again at a 
meeting of northwestern millers, held in 
the office of T. Bb. Wilcox, chairman of the 
Milling Division for this district. Bran 
is now listed at $30 and shorts at $32, in 
carload lots, with an additional charge of 
50c for less than carload lots. These prices 
are 50c higher than those ordered to go 
into effect on Dec. 25, as it is found that 
wheat is costing the mills more than in 
November, as they are purchasing it from 
the Grain Corporation, and paying switch- 
ing charges, 

It was also decided that the 95 per cent 
flour ordered by the Food Administration 
will be made by mills in this district as 
soon as present stocks of patent flour are 
exhausted. Some of the millers thought 
that a higher flour quotation would be 
justified, but the majority were of the 
opinion that the price should stand as at 
present, at $10 bbl. 

DON’T URGE FLOUR SALES 

A bulletin has been issued by Chair- 
man T. B. Wilcox, advising mills not to 
push the sale of flour. The bulletin fol- 
lows: 

“It has been brought to the attention of 
this division that some mills are making 
it almost compulsory for buyers of feed 
to take a certain amount of flour with 
their feed. In many cases feed buyers are 
buying flour beyond their needs and, natu- 
rally, are violating the spirit of the Food 
Administration. The idea of the Food 
Administration is to conserve flour, and 
not to force dealers to use it. 

“Mills will please discontinue the prac- 
tice of forcing their feed buyers to accept 
flour to fill out cars, and if they are un- 
able to supply full cars of feed to their 
customers, they must ask the customers to 
accept less than carload and pay the less 
than carload rates. 

“While they may, consider this a hard- 
ship, it is much more desirable than to 
force them to hoard flour. Where the mill 
has two customers in the same direction, 
it can use one car to supply both cus- 
tomers. 

“You will no doubt receive many com- 
plaints from your feed buyers,*but if you 


cannot supply them with a full carload of 
eed, you are not to force them to take 
flour beyond their requirements.” 
NOTES 

Wheat shipments last month were 17,- 
334 bus to California; for the season to 
date, 438,917 bus to Europe and 260,501 
to California. 

Portland’s flour receipts in 1917 were 
460,000 bbls, against 673,600 in 1916 and 
566,400 in 1915. Wheat receipts, 8,788,000 
bus in 1917, against 6,871,800 in 1916 and 
17,759,300 in 1915. Oats receipts, 44,825 
tons in 1917, 43,600 in 1916 and 35,725 in 
1915. Barley receipts, 12,005 tons in 1917, 
15,540 in 1916 and 69,405 in 1915. 

Flour shipments by water from Port- 
land in December were 80,366 bbls to 
Europe and 22,175 to California, a total 
of 102,541. For the season to date, flour 
shipments have been 97,680 bbls to Europe 
and 187,091 to California, a total of 285,- 
771. J. M. Lownspate, 





‘MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 110.) 

The course given at Ames is to be re- 
peated at Camp Dodge, Jan. 17-19, 
through the co-operation of the Univer- 
sity of Mirinesota and at the invitation 
of Brigadier-General Getty, and Lieuten- 
ant J. C. Fogarty, who is in command of 
the baking company at the camp. 


BONUSES TO MILL EMPLOYEES 

The Washburn-Crosby Co. and the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
last week distributed a bonus to their 
employees of 5 and 10 per cent of their 
salaries. The executive officers and di- 
rectors of the companies did not partici- 
pate. 

QUAKER OATS CO. ENLARGING 

The Quaker Oats Co., which has just 
completed the building of a 1,500-bbl mill 
at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, this week placed 
an order with the Strong-Scott Mfg. ‘Co., 
of Minneapolis, for the machinery to equip 
the other half of its mill and bring the 
capacity up to 3,000 bbls. 

CEREALS AND FEED 

Buckwheat flour is quoted at $14 bbl, in 
sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Rye middlings are firm at $34.50 ton, in 
100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Mill oats are higher and strong at 68@ 
70c bu, bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Shippers report a fairly active demand 
from outside mills for rye and barley. 

Screenings are unchanged in price. 
Supplies are light, but demand is not 
heavy. 

Barley screenings produced by mills 
making barley flour are quoted at $22 ton, 
in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Millers claim that, under the new system 
of milling, their yield of millfeed is less. 
Consequently, it will take them longer 
than expected to fill orders. 

Stephen Singer, of Singer Bros., Krat- 
ka, Minn., who have the contract for feed 
for the Indian Service, was in Minneapolis 
during the week endeavoring to get sup- 
plies. 

The Minneapolis branch of the Bureau 
of Markets, conducted by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, in a 
circular giving a general survey of the 
corn and oats market in the Northwest, 
adds: “Generally speaking, the situation 
with respect to the production of oats and 
corn in these states is rather an unusual 
one. Certain sections that usually pro- 
duce a surplus of these commodities must 
this year, on account of drouth and early 
frost, import large quantities.” 

LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

The Fairview Mill Co. is operating a 
100-bbl electric power mill at East Fair- 
view, N. D. 

W. A. Lawson, assistant manager of 
the Bemis Bro. Bag Co. at Winnipeg, 
is a Minneapolis visitor this week. 

The Park River (N. D.) Milling Co. 
and the Cavalier (N. D.) Milling Co. are 
both sending out very attractive calen- 
dars. 

F. F. McArthur has resigned his posi- 
tion as manager of the Occident Baking 
Co., Minneapolis, to connect himself with 
an advertising agency in Chicago. 


As an illustration of what the govern-’ 


ment requirements of flour are, a good- 
sized Minnesota mill reports that 60 per 
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cent of its normal output for January 
has already been sold to government 
agencies. 

R. Harcourt, professor of chemistry, 
Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, 
passed through Minneapolis this week on 
his way home from the Pacific Coast. 

An unusually large number of countr 
millers were in Mininea olis last one 
attending the meeting held here. under the 
auspices of the Milling Division of the 
United States Food Administration. 

The Dunwoody Bakers’ Technical So- 
ciety will hold its monthly — meeting 
Wednesday evening, Jan. 9, at the Dun- 
woody Institute. Professor Harry Sny- 
der will talk on the new milling regula- 
tions, and their effect on the miller and 
baker. 

Charles H. Newhall, chief engineer and 
superintendent of buildings for the Min- 
neapolis Chamber of Commerce, died Jan. 
7 of pneumonia. He had been sick only 
one week. Mr. Newhall had occupied his 
important position for about eight years. 
He is survived by his widow. 

Flour bags are steadily advancing in 
price, with quotations changing almost 
daily. The 98-lb size cotton bag is quoted 
at $205.50 and the 49-lb size at $127 per M, 
printed on one side, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 
The 140-lb jute bag is held at $302.50 and 
the 100-Ib bran bag at $244.25 per M, 


/plain. 


All existing flour contracts were can- 
celed Dec. 25. Millers are giving priority 
in delivering to those reinstated first. The 
delay caused by the necessary readjust- 
ments in machinery, and in becoming ac- 
customed thereto, has caused new book- 
ings in some instances to exceed the 30- 
day capacity limit. 

At the annual meeting of the Millers’ 
& Traders’ State Bank, Minneapolis, Gu 
A. Thomas was re-elected president. Mill- 
ing and grain men on the board of direc- 
tors are: H. D. McCord, of the Mer- 
chants’ Elevator Co., E. J. Pickering, 
of the Northwestern Consolidated Mill- 
ing Co., and C. G. Tenger, of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co. 

Millers of barley flour report demand 
is indifferent. Prices are so close to wheat 
flour that buyers: naturally choose the 
latter in preference. They do not seem to 
realize the necessity of conserving the 
supply of wheat flour. The opinion is 
freely expressed that the government will 
soon have to take steps to force an in- 
creased consumption of wheat substitutes. 
Barley flour is quoted at $9.45@9.70 per 
bbl, in sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 

Millfurnishers report a phenomenal de- 
mand in the last two weeks for bolting 
silk, due presumably to the new milling 
regulations. 

The Northwestern Consolidated Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, has placed an order 
with the Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. for two 
No. 12% improved Kennedy wheat 
heaters. 

Thomas C. Hughes, for many years an 
employee of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, died Jan. 4 in Texas, where 
he had gone to spend the winter. He took 
cold while en route south, and pneumonia 
set in. Mr. Hughes was 71 years of age, 
and was a Minnesota territorial pioneer. 
He assisted in the installation of the elec- 
tric light system in the Pillsbury A mill, 
and continued in charge of the lighting 
system until his retirement a few years 
ago. 

WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 

Wheat stocks at Minneapolis have 
decreased 5,000 bus the past three days. 
Total Jan. 8, was about 495,000 bus, 
against 12,611,000 in 1916. 

Stocks of wheat in public elevators at 
Minneapolis are only 500,000 bus. Usually 
at this time of the year they range between 
12,000,000 and 20,000,000 bus. The light 
receipts are due in part to car shortage, 
but chiefly to the fact that farmers have 
marketed coarse grain in preference to 
wheat, since prices on former are ab- 
normally high and a price has been fixed 
on the latter that can be had any time the 
grower wishes to deliver it. 


TRANSPORTATION AND FREIGHTS 
Minneapolis millers can discern little 
improvement in the car situation. Were 
it not -for the fact that the production 
with some is light, more complaints would 
be heard. 
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The flour market remains dull, for lack 
of supply, though these words must not be 
taken in an absolute sense. As far as can 
be seen, there is quite enough bread to 
meet all the wants of this great city. There 
are not yet any queues hanging round bak- 
ers’ shops, as is the case where tea, butter, 
margarine and other edibles are sold. The 
only exception is in a few cases in the 
East End, where some bakers have had the 
audacity to sell white bread, and there a 
crowd has quickly collected and cleared 
the shop. 

Prosecutions for the sale of bread whiter 
than is allowed by the controller are not 
common, because we have no standard by 
which the color of a loaf can be tested. It 
is admittedly most difficult for an expert 
to say whether the light color of a loaf is 
due or not.to more than 20 per cent of 
white flour having been used with the 
government regulation, which has now to 
contain 83 per cent of the wheat berry, 
mixed with at least 20 per cent of other 
substances. 

Thus out of a sack of 280 lbs at least 56 
lbs will consist of barley, corn, rice, oats, 
or rye flour, while under certain conditions 
a sixth admixture is admitted in the shape 
of beans. The prohibition to English and 
Welsh bakers to use more than 20 per cent 
of white flour has now been so far re- 
laxed that 25 per cent may be mixed with 
75 per cent of regulation. At least that is 
the interpretation generally placed on a 
recent order of the controller, which does 
not, however, read very plainly. 

While we get enough bread to eat, 
bakers in this city are still complaining 
that they do not secure deliveries from 
tneir millers as rapidly as might be de- 
sired. Country flour is coming in very 
slowly; in fact, bakers generally declare 
that the country mills, instead of improv- 
ing, have positively fallen back from the 
standard of a month ago. _ 

As regards white flour imported by the 
Wheat Commission, we got in London last 
Monday about 15,000 280-lb sacks, all 
Canadian export or American soft winter 
patent, the former predominating. Bak- 
ers speak well of both, and wish they could 
get more of them at the flat rate at which 
they are sold, which to bakers is 51s 9d. 
This compares with the flat rate of 44s 3d 
ex-mill for all home-made flour. 

This week some of the large bakeries 
have shown less eagerness for white flour, 
alleging that, much as they like it, they 
are not getting enough home-milled flour 
to mix with it in the legal proportion. This 
is a sign of the times worth considering. 


OATMEAL 


The market is rather bare of. Scotch 
oatmeal, millers in that part of the coun- 
try being anything but free with their 
sales. On the spot there is some Mid- 
lothian at £34 10s@£35 per ton, while 
Aberdeen is now held at £34 if ready for 
delivery, while £32 10s has been paid for 
some lots to arrive. There is a little pin- 
head and medium cut at £32 10s. 

No Scotch or Irish rolled oats have yet 
come to hand. There are some American 
and Canadian rolled oats on spot at £37 
10s per ton, which is also the price asked 
for American coarse, medium and fine 
oatmeal. This is doubtless what is known 
as free oatmeal. The fixed maximum c.i.f. 


price for American oatmeal is now £36 
per ton. 
MILLFEED 

Millers are naturally making very little 
millfeed with their long extraction from 
wheat, and could sell much more than they 
can offer. The terms on which sales are 
being made are still a compromise between 
the old “bags in” system and the new 
order. Millers have to sell fine middlings 
at not more than £14 per ton, and medium 
at £13 10s, charging £14 10s for broad 
bran and £13 for medium bran. 


THE MONEY SITUATION 


Money has been fairly plentiful all the 
week, and mostly in good demand. Loans 
over the night are obtainable at 314,@4 per 
cent, and for a week at 4@41,. 

Jn the discount market rather more bills 
are on offer, owing to the approach of the 
end of the year, but buyers are not very 
much to the fore. Rates are firmer, but: 
not quotably higher. Three and four 
months’ bank bills are offered at 4%,@ 
4 13-16 per cent, six months’ at 4 13-16 and 
trade bills at 5@5¥,. -The bank rate re- 
mains at 5 per cent. 

The offer of a prize of £500 in connec- 
tion with purchases of war bonds by Har- 
rod’s and Selfridge’s has proved a great 
success. The amount bought through these 
two firms is stated to be £2,500,000, and it - 
has led to the conclusion that premium 
bonds would prove immensely popular. 
England has always had a rooted objection 
to anything of this kind, but it looks very 
much as if it would come in the near 
future. 

This week the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has asked for a vote of credit to 
the tune of £550,000,000, which brings the 
total credits asked for this year to £2,450,- 
000,000. The daily expenditure by the 
government since the beginning of the year 
averages £6,686,000, or £1,275,000 daily in 
excess of the budget estimates, to cover 
which it is proposed to increase the already 
heavy taxes. 

The national debt stands at about 
£6,000,000,000, the interest on which alone 
amounts to £285,000,000, which sum has 
to be paid by the British taxpayer as a first 
obligation without accounting for any of 
the normal expenditure. His burden is 
indeed becoming heavier and heavier. 


FOOD ECONOMY 

Sir Arthur Yapp, the director general 
of food economy, addressed a meeting of 
the members of the London Corn Ex- 
change last week. He said.that, while he 
could not shut his eyes to the fact that 
compulsory rationing by tickets might 
come, he sincerely hoped it would not be 
necessary, as such a scheme would mean 
untold difficulties and occupy endless time 
and labor. It would mean bringing into 
being another great army of government 
officials, but to avoid it self-denial and 
self-restraint must be rigorously exercised 
by the people. 

In conclusion, he appealed to all his 
hearers to undertake to keep the revised 
scale of rations recently issued by the 
ministry of food. 


NOTES 


Lieutenant W. W. Taylor, Canadian In- 
fantry, son of W. J. Taylor, of T. H. 
Taylor & Co., Ltd., Chatham, Ont., called 
at this office today. Lieutenant Taylor is 
in England on leave from France. He 
returns to the front next Tuesday. 

The British food controller has issued a 
regulation permitting bread which has 
been made less than 12 hours to be sold 
in England, Wales and Ireland between 
Dec. 24 and 27, both dates inclusive, and 
in Scotland between Dec. 29 and $1, and 
Jan. 2 and 3. 

Lord Drumlanrig, son and heir of the 
Marquis of Queens' » was married last 





week in London to Miss Irene Richards, 
daughter of the well-known London miller, 
H. W..Richards, of Crayford Mills. Only 
shortly before her marriage Miss Richards 
was in the chorus of Theodore & Co. at the 
Gaiety Theatre, London. 

John D. and Robert G. Taylor, heads 
of the old-established milling firm of Seth 
Taylor, have disposed of their mill at 
Waterloo to W. Vernon & Sons. They will 
continue to carry on their milling business 
under the style of Seth Taylor at St. 
Saviour’s Flour Mills, Dockhead. It is not 
known whether W. Vernon & Sons intend 
to build a new mill on the site of the 
present one. 





LIVERPOOL, DEC. 11 


The market is very quiet and featureless. 
A week ago, fair allocations were made 
and forthwith passed inte the hands of 
consumers, which evidently have been 
deemed adequate to meet all pressing 
needs up to now, for nothing further has 
since been released for distribution. Mean- 
time, orders are steadily accumulating in 
the hands of the agents in anticipation of 
the next allotment, which it is expected 
will be made within a few days at the fixed 
price of 51s 9d per 280 lbs. 

So far there is no undue stint in the 
quantity of bread available. Home millers 
manage to maintain their deliveries on a 
par with the continued acitve demand of 
their customers for regular needful sup- 
plies. The price of standard grade re- 
mains unchanged at 44s 3d per 280 lbs. 

Low-grade flours are still very scarce, 
and would find buyers at recent full prices 
if there were any sellers, 





SCOTTISH MARKETS, DEC. 10 

Trading in most kinds of cereals this 
week at the various Scottish markets was 
again on restricted lines, solely because of 
the shortage of offerings, which have never 
come up to the requirements of buyers. 
Stocks in the hands of millers, bakers and 
consumers have been sufficient for needs, 
there being no real lack of breadstuffs, 
only they are given out conservatively. 

The government has been particularly 
slow in liberating American wheat and 
flour, having only parted during the last 
week with a small quantity of imported 
wheat and no flour. 

On the Glasgow market, flours, home 
and foreign, have met with an active in- 
quiry. Government grades of home-milled 
flour have sold at 44s 3d per 280 lbs, and 
Canadian imported flours at about 52s. 

Conditions on the Edinburgh market 
remain about unchanged. Straight-run 
local flour is still 44s 3d, and the official 
quotation for the best Midlothian oatmeal 
is 78s per 280 lbs. 

The government is credited with having 
bought large quantities of corn in the 
United States, and of oats in Argentina, 
Canada and the United States. 

A strong feeling obtains here in favor 
of husbanding our resources in wheat ahd 
flour, and it is believed that this can -be 
satisfactorily secured through voluntary 
action. Information gathered points to 
the conclusion that the country is not eat- 
ing bread up to the pre-war level. 


POTATO FLOUR 

The proposal to use potato flour in the 
making of loaves has caught on well in 
Glasgow baking circles, and one large firm 
is so sure of success that it has determined 
on applying all its machinery to the pur- 
pose. Others are going in for American 
oats and barley, so altogether there is 
going to be no lack of variety in the mix- 
tures. 

OATMEAL PRICES 

Much indignation is expressed at the 
attitude of the government toward Scotch 
oatmeal prices and those of Canadian flake 





oatmeal, of which there are at present 
heavy stocks in Glasgow. While the finest 
milled Scottish rolled oats are being of- 
fered at 77s@78s 6d per 280 lbs, govern- 
ment agents are asking 83s 114d for a like 
quantity of Canadian flake oatmeal, and 
it is held that the range of values should 
be reversed, taking into account the qual- 
ity of the products. 





IRISH MARKETS, DEC. 10 


The shortage of flour is becoming more 
acute. There appears to be plenty of 
government flour in store, but as bakers 
are not allowed to use more than 20 per 
cent in their mixture of home-made war 
grade, the fact of a little more foreign 
flour being released would have no bearing 
on the general situation, for the reason 
that millers cannot supply the require- 
ments of the trade. 

From all reports received, there are 
cases where bakers have white foreign 
flour on hand, but they have to reduce the 
quantity they bake and their output, be- 
cause of the shortage of the war grade. 

The situation seems to be more acute in 
Londonderry than in any other part. Not 
only is there a shortage of flour, but de- 
mands for higher wages and a dispute 
about the delivered price has resulted in 
the bakers withdrawing their vans and 
intimating that they have the flour, and 
that the public can get the bread if they 
fetch it; and as these vans delivered bread 
for miles round the city, one can easily 
understand the inconvenience caused to 
ordinary householders. 

Food, however, is not scarce in Ireland, 
but the reverse; the only thing the public 
is suffering from is a little inconvenience 
in not being able to get the food it wants. 
The government released a little more 
flour, which is selling at the usual prices 
of 50s 3d per 280 lbs ex-store to dealers 
and 51s 9d ex-store to bakers. 

Oatmeal is very plentiful, and so dull in 
demand that it might be put down as al- 
most unsalable. Potatoes are a very big 
crop, and the latest reports show that the 
1917 crop was over 1,500,000 tons bigger 
than in 1916. There have also been very 
plentiful deliveries of South African white 
corn of beautiful quality. 


MILLFEED 


Mill offals are very dull. Broad bran is 
worth about £15 10s per ton; medium 
bran, £14 10s. These prices include 6s 3d 
profit, cost of bags and freight for cross 
channel buying. Bags are allowed to be 
charged for at Is 6d for thin, and not 
exceeding 2s 6d for thick. 

In feedingstuffs the situation is un- 
changed; any linseed cake selling is simply 
what is made by home millers. As far as 
can be gathered there are no sellers of 
imported linseed or cotton cakes at the 
government controlled price on spot. There 
is a big demand for compound cakes for 
feeding to cattle, which are being sold at 
about £19 per ton, due to a shortage of 
linseed and cotton cakes. 

* *# 


Lieutenant William Wellwood, Nelson 
Battalion, Royal Naval Division, only son 
of John E. Wellwood, of Shaw, Pollock 
& Co., Ltd., flour importers of Belfast, has 
been awarded the Military Cross for most 
conspicuous bravery and fine leadership 
in the attack of Nov. 1. 





Last year’s abandoned acreage, says a 
government crop report, was the heaviest 
on record. The average abandonment of 
acreage due to winter conditions is about 
10 per cent, the lowest in the last 15 

ears being 2.8 per cent, in 1908, and the 

ighest, excepting last year, was 20.1 per 
cent, in 1912. Conditions for planting 
and the early growth of this year’s crop 
(1917) have. not been the best. 
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NEWS NOTES OF FLOUR BUYERS 





Points of the Trade From Virginia, Maryland, Tennessee, Ohio, Pennsyl- 


vania and Washington, D. C.—New Mills Built and Planned in 
Various Sections—Very Lively Market Conditions at 
National Capital, and Barley Product in De- 
mand—FEffects of Food Administration 


VIRGINIA 


S. C. Cropley, well known in the flour 
and feed trade of Washington and the 
surrounding territory, is manager of the 
Virginia Feed & Milling Corporation, 
Alexandria. 

A Virginia milling company, recently 
incorporated, which took over a well- 
known mill in the northern part of the 
state, says it will run its business to suit 
itself. Having been organjzed during the 
last year, it claims it has a right to set 
salaries to suit itself, and with a profit of 
only 25c bbl, will make the salaries high 
enough to cover all losses. 

The wheat market has been outwardly 
inactive, and seemingly featureless. <A 
canvass of interior mills of the state indi- 
cated that millers were eager to buy 
wheat as fast as it came to market, be- 
cause they had.almost none in stock, while 
flour orders were large, especially for for- 
ward shipment. 

In the southern part of the state, wheat 
d@liveries have been surprisingly small. 
Some millers had barely sufficient to fur- 
nish their regular home trade with flour; 
others claimed to receive only enough to 
fill export or government contracts. 

Stocks of flour had been reduced to a 
dangerously low level. Jobbers were un- 
able to make deliveries to bakers or gro- 
cers, and many small bakers and grocers 
were nearly idle, as they rarely had over 
a barrel or two on hand. This has enabled 
receivers, with a few barrels more than 
they actually needed, to sell them at a big 
premium. 

Corn millers for the most part remain 
idle, waiting for a steady movement of 
corn, They are deluged with orders, but 
_ the scarcity of good corn and the high 
prices now prevailing will not permit 
them to operate to any extent. Those 
who rely upon Illinois corn for their sup- 
plies say they could do a large business, 
both foreign and domestic, if they could 
obtain dry corn. 

A. R. Fishel, Atkins, G. S. Harding, 
Goldvein, and A. W. Dunton, Whitestone, 
have added water wheels. 

A. R. Clarke, Lottsburg, is remodeling 
his flour mill, which had been idle for two 
years. 

Small country flour mills buying at 
times in mixed cars: N. H. Tulloh, Alton; 
W. C. Slate, Hyco; J. E. Moorefield, 
Nathalie; H. A. Edmondson, Scottsburg; 
Peyton Puryear, Virgilina; F. L. Moses 
& Bro. and T. F. Motley, Chatham; J. H. 
Jones, Dry Fork; J. B. Stone Estate, 
Hurt; C. H. Midkiff, Ringgold; H. O. 
Kerns, Sutherlin; Hubbard Giles & Son 
and Lee Milling Co., Toshes; R. C, Payne, 
Trelow; Galveston Mills and C. F. Taylor, 
Whittles Depot; J. T. Thompson, Witt; 
C. H. Keeling, Atlas; R. W. Burnett, 
Sandy Level; Jones Bros., Dry Forks; 
S. H. Reaves, Sutherlin. 

Feeders and dealers have not been buy- 
ing feed very heavily of late, anticipating 
that the government would regulate the 
price. 

Millers say the Food Administration 
has been a benefit to the business in a 
general way, though in instances it 
has worked a hardship on the small miller 
who has not been keeping his books in 
such a manner as to furnish the Admin- 
istration the information it requires. 

Mixed-car-buyers: Patrick Henry Mill- 
ing Co., Bassets; Axton Milling Co. and 
Bullington Bros., Axton; W. S. Frazer, 
Altavisa; C. M. Mann, Ewington; S. N. 
Arthur and J. W. Clay Estate, Gladys; 
Leesville (Va.) Milling Co; R. L. Trent, 
Long Island; Berger Bros., Naruna; T. 
B. Tweedy, Rustburg; Harvey Bros., 
Spring Mills; Brookneal (Va.) Mills; A. 
B. Crawley and J. G. Marshall, Gladys; 
M. A. Martin & Son, Boone Mill; I. T. 
Cannaday, Endicott; G. W. Lapade and 
Saunders Morgan, Pen Hook; Blue Ridge 
Milling Co., Boone Mill. 

Shelton & Davis, Henry; Rocky Mount 
(Va.) Grain & Elevator Co; Hutcherson 
Bros., Union Hall; W. L. T. Hopkins, 
Patti; J. O. Green and W. H. Lucas, 


Kerrs Creek; E. N. Chiles & Co., Gil- 
mores Mills; Coiner Milling Co., Lynn- 
wood; McCiung & Co. and J. F. Wade & 
Son, Brownsburg; W. E. Rosser, R.F’.D., 
Glasgow; D, D. Furr, East Lexington; C. 
M. Painter and H. W. Wade, R.F.D., 
Lexington; and Searson Milling Co., 
Vesuvius,—all soft winter wheat flour 
mills, are mixed-car buyers. 

General stores at times buying in 
mixed cars: Dudley & Dudley, Union 
Hall; G, E. Little and Virginia Grocery 
Co., Brookneal; Altavista ( Va.) Mercan- 
tile Co; Bassetts (Va.) Mercantile Co; 
Gammon Grocery Co. and Whitehead & 
Yeatts, Chatham. 

Many of the smaller mills say they can- 
not make a barrel of flour out of 264 
lbs of wheat. ‘They express the intention 
of shutting down, and want to know how 
to dispose of stocks on hand. Millers feel 
that longer notice should have been given 
of the new regulation. There is a dispo- 
sition on all sides to co-operate with the 
government, but how to get by and stay 
in business is worrying the small mills. 

G. W. Webster, Rocky Point; J. M. 
Whitemore, Bessemer; Cloverdale ( Va.) 
Milling Co; E. W. Bowie, Daleville; 
Eagle Rock (Va.) Milling Co; A. T. 
Howell, Fincastle; H. K. Allen, Salt- 
petre Cave; J. W. Meader & Sons, Stew- 
artsville; J. T. Morgan & Sons, Stone 
Mountain; W. W. & C. J. Hogan, Thax- 
ton; A. J. & J. B. Trevey, Big Island; 
W. E. Graves, Claymont; R. H. Parks, 
Goffs; W. H. Graham, Montvale;-S. R. 
Watson & Son and B. H. Colton, R.F.D., 
Bedford,—all small flour mills, at times 
are mixed-car buyers. 

General stores buying in mixed cars: 
Kent Bros., Hendricks Store; W. D. Ash- 
well & Son, Heiddleston; W. H. Debo & 
Bros. and Dinwiddies & Medor, Moneta; 
J. M. Watkins and Troutville Supply Co., 
Troutville; R. E. Bolton & Co., Fincastle; 
A. W. Morrison and J. W. Tribett & Co., 
Collierstown; J. W. Morrison & Co., 
Murat; F. E. Fulwider & Bros., Raphine; 
C. J. Kinsey & Co., Boone Mill; B. M. 
& N. S. Goode, Henry; D. T. Saunders, 
Scruggs. 

Shenandoah Valley niillers are doing 
a tremendous flour business. A manager 
of one of the leading mills said that never 
in the history of the trade has there 
been such a demand. Considerable is 
being shipped for export. Prices remain 
stationary. Profits are being derived 
mostly from the manufacturing of feed. 
The main drawback is the difficulty in 
getting wheat. Car service is slow, and 
farmers are not inclined to sell freely at 
the prevailing price. 

Bryant Bros. & Co., Dry Fork; A. T. 
Colbert & Son, Pickral, Shelton & Co., 
Shelton Bros. and Vaden Fertilizer & 
Supply Co., Gretna; G. W. Shuler & Co., 
Motley; J. C. Smith, Museville; McKin- 
ney Mercantile Co., Schoolfield; W. R. 
Clark, Ingram; Divers & Hancock, News 
Ferry; Torian Tuck Co., Virgilina, and 
Park Place Mercantile Co., Schoolfield,— 
all general stores, buy in mixed cars. 

Winter wheat flour mills buying in 
mixed cars: S. A. Gobble and Preston & 
Bradley, Greendale; S. E. Hayter, Lin- 
dell; W. H. Giesler and Lodi Milling 
Co., Meadowview; J. H. Wolf, Speers 
Ferry; W. H. Riggs, Rye Cove; W. J. 
Lunsford, Hiltons; T. N. Frazier, Peters; 
Damascus (Va.) Roller Mills; H. M. & 
G. M. Elliott, Damascus; J. G. DeBusk 
and J. T. Rambo & Co., Glade Springs; 
J. H. Hart, Green Cove; J. A. Dix, 
Corinth; J. A. Hyatt & Co. Barren 
Springs; J. C. Groseclose, Crockett; T. W. 
Morris, Max Meadows. 

Virginia millers are handicapped by the 
car situation, which makes it difficult to 
get supplies and make shipments to east- 
ern and southern markets. 

At Gate City W. A. Broadwalter, feed 
dealer, M. J. McConnell & Son, general 
store, W. T. Jayne, A. W. Johnson, W. P. 
McConnell, and W. M. Spivey, conduct- 
ing small flour mills, are mixed-car buyers. 

Dickenson, Duff & Handy, St. Paul, 
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wholesale grocers, are car buyers of flour 
and feed from the Allen & Wheeler Co. 
and the Ansted & Burk Co., using 35 cars 
yearly. 

Highland Milling & Mercantile Co. and 


B. A. Pierce, Ivanhoe; Blacksburg ( Va.) 


Milling & Supply Co; W. B. Palmer, 
Childress; Big Goring Mills, Elliston; W. 
E. Bales, Lafayette; J. P. Shank, Otey; 
M. J. Poff, Pilot; Thompson & Rey- 
nolds, Riner, and Wade & Summers, 
Vicar Switch,—country flour mills, at 
times buy in mixed cars. 

Feed dealers buying in mixed cars: 
Damascus (Va.) Feed Co; Robinson, 
Keys & Co., Glade Springs; Easterly 
Grain Co., Cleveland; Hiwassee (Va.) 
Feed & Supply Co. 

The Matthieson Alkali Works, Salt- 
ville, conducting a general store, are car 
buyers of flour and feed. 

W. N. Surface, broker, at Norton, rep- 
resents the Quaker Oats Co., the Corn 
Products Refining Co. and R. P. Lipe & 


0. 

The Virginia Coal & Iron Co., with buy- 
ing headquarters at Roanoke, operates 
seven general stores in the Clinchfield 
valley and buys flour and feed in car lots. 

There is a good demand for flour at 
Norton, which has been arriving freely, 
but millfeeds are slow. Corn goods are 
scarce, with stocks of grits and meal very 


low. 

The Norton (Va.) Grocery Co., whole- 
sale, sells 8,500 bbls flour and 100 
cars feed annually from the Allen & 
Wheeler Co., Colton Bros. & Co., the 
Washburn-Crosby Co. and the Pillsbury 


‘Flour Mills Co. 


Thomas, Andrews & Co., Norton, whole- 
sale grocers, representing the Gwinn 
Milling Co., the Mennel Milling Co., the 
Sheffield-King Milling Co., the Quaker 
Oats Co. and the Purina Mills, buy 8,500 
bbls flour and 100 cars feed annually. 

The Wise Coal & Coke Co., conducting 
two general stores, with buying head- 
quarters at Dorchester, buys flour and 
feed in mixed cars, and at times solid 
cars. ‘ 

The Inter Mountain Coal & Iron Co., 
with buying headquarters at Big Stone 
Gap, conducting six general stores, is a 
car buyer of flour and feed. 

The Norton (Va.) Coal Co. and Stone 
Gap Colliery Co., Glamorgan, are mixed- 
car buyers. 

The Blackwood Coal & Coke Co., oper- 
ating three general stores, with buying 
headquarters at Blackwood, is a car buyer 
of flour and feed. 

The Virginia Wholesale Co., Appa- 
lachia, supplies flour and feed for the 14 
stores and bakery of the Stonega Coal & 
Coke Co., using 10,000 to 12,000 bbls flour 
and 150 cars corn, oats, and feed annu- 
ally from Eclipse Milling Co., the Law- 
renceburg (Ind.) Roller Mill Co., Crocker 
Milling Co. and the Ansted & Burk Co. 

Small mills in southwestern Virginia 
under 75 bbls capacity are paying as high 
as $2.35 bu for good milling wheat at their 
door. The larger mills, that are comply- 
ing with the rules and regulations of the 
Food Administration, have been short on 
wheat on this account, and are practically 
closed down. 

The 1,000-bbl flour mill being built at 
Roanoke, which is expected to be in oper- 
ation by Jan. 1, will be known as the 
Roanoke City Mills, Inc., with $200,000 
capital and the following officers: J. W. 
Ring, Johnson City, Tenn., president; 
M. F. Ring, Bristol, Tenn., vice-president 
and manager; J. K. Ring, Johnson City, 
treasurer H. W. Hobson, Bristol, secre- 
tary. The main building is six stories, 
70x421, with a two-story warehouse, 70x 
200, all of brick and concrete construc- 
tion. Sixteen concrete tanks, with 210,000 
bus capacity, have been erected for grain 
storage. The plant has sidings leading to 
the Norfolk & Western and Virginia rail- 
roads, with trackage for 30 cars. The 
Model Mill Co., Johnson City, Tenn., with 
800 bbls capacity, and the Twin City Mill 
Co., Bristol, Tenn., with 225, are owned 
by this company. ; 

At Galax the Blair Grocery Co., Bryant 
Flour Mills, F. H. Jennings, J. C. Mat- 
thews & Co., Farmers’ Supply Co., Farm- 
ers’ Union Store, Waugh Department 
Store, Carico & Hawks and Edwards & 
MeWight, are mixed-car buyers. 

Vinton (Va.) Milling Co; Vance Fer- 
tilizer Co., Marion; Rural Retreat (Va.) 
Milling & Electric Co; Laurel Milling Co., 
Damascus; A. F. Stone & Son, Wythe- 
ville; Vance & Eller Corporation, Marion; 
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James L. Vance & Co., Chilhowie,—are 
mixed-car buyers. 

The Perry Grocery Co., Marion, buys 
flour and feed from the Ansted & Burk 
Co. and the Purina Mills. 

g~ 


ROANOKE 


The Roanoke flour market has just 
emerged from the most epochal month in 
its experience. With the United States 
the chief factor in the business, millers in 
this section have lined up solidly to give 
support to all measures suggested from 
Washington. 

The only problem facing the mills at 
this time is whether or not they wiil be 
able to get enough wheat to produce the 
amount of flour expected of them. There 
has been a tendency on the part of wheat 
holders in this section to wait for an ad- 
vance in price. Mills are running at 
capacity, and the output of flour is larger 
than ever before. 

Millfeed has been very erratic of late. 
The output was very heavy, but there was 
a strong demand, and with corn command- 
ing a high mark, feed sold readily at 
strong prices. Recently, however, there 
has been a slump, due to the opening of 
northwestern miils, and the market is in 
an uncertain condition. 

About 85 per cent of the flour used in 
this market is soft winter wheat. How- 
ever, Kansas flour has been introduced 
during the past year, and is meeting with 
favor. Very little spring wheat flour is 
used, sales being confined almost entirely 
to two miils. Some wholesale grocers in 
Roanoke have gone out of the flour busi- 
ness, and others are figuring on dropping 
some of their brands. 

Five brokers, three bakers, six whole- 
sale grocers, two retail grocers, eight flour 
and feed jobbers, three flour mills and 
two coal and iron companies make up the 
carload trade at Roanoke. 

The Piedmont Brokerage Co, 416 
MacBain Building, flour and feed, repre- 
sents the Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., the 
J. Rosenbaum Grain Co., the Amendt 
Milling Co., John Wickenheiser & Co., H. 
Wehmann & Co., the Star & Crescent 
Milling Co., the Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale 
Grain Co., the Southwestern Milling Co., 
Inc., Bingham, Hewitt & Schall Co., In- 
ternational Sugar Feed Co., Lederer & 
Dickinson Co., the Enid (Okla:) Milling 
Co., and the Maney Milling Co. It is 
incorporated for $25,000, with M. K. Ken- 
drick president, and C. F. Morris secre- 
tary, treasurer and manager. 

The Roanoke City Mills, Inc., has a new 
1,000-bbl mill, the largest in this part of 
the state. It is a car buyer of milling 
wheat from the West. 

Lindsey-Robinson & Co., 359 Salem 
Avenue, flour and feed jobbers, have 
erected a four-story brick and concrete 
warehouse, 80x140, on the Norfolk & 
Western Railroad, and installed ma- 
chinery for the manufacture of horse, 
dairy and chicken feeds. They have stor- 
age space for 150 cars and 20,000 bus 
grain. The Vinton (Va.) Milling Co., 
with a 50-bbl winter wheat flour mill, is 
owned by this firm. In addition to their 
own flour they handle private brands, and 
are car buyers of flour and feed from the 
Washburn-Crosby Co. the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., the Bay State Milling Co., 
the Eagle Roller Mill Co., H. Wehmann 
& Co., the Blaisdell Milling Co., the Albert 
Dickinson Co., the Charles A. Krause 
Milling Co. and Rosenbaum Bros. C. G. 
Lindsey, J. E. Robinson and G. C. Huff 
comprise the firm. 

The Howery-Taylor Milling Co., 702 
Shenandoah Avenue, operating a 125-bbl 
flour mill, buys feed, and handles Kansas 
flour, dealing with the Wm. Kelly Milling 
Co., the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., the 
Blaisdell Milling Co. and the Washburn- 
Crosby Co. 

Lucas & Moyler, 113 Norfolk Avenue, 
wholesale grocers, have gone out of the 
flour trade. 

The Roanoke Grocery & Milling Co., 107 
Norfolk Avenue, wholesale grocery and 
flour, buys from the Ismert-Hincke Mill- 
ing Co., the Allen & Wheeler Co. and the 
Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co. 

Barrow-Penn & Co., 121 Norfolk Av- 
enue, wholesale grocers, buy 35 cars: flour 
annually from the Gwinn Milling Co. 

Moir & Trout, Inc., 101 Norfolk Av- 
enue, wholesale grocery, buys 25 cars flour 
yearly from J. G, Mills and the Pfeffer 
Milling Co. 

The American Brokerage Co., 417-421 
MacBain Building, covering southern and 
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western Virginia, eastern and southern 
West Virginia, and North and South 
Carolina, represents the Blaisdell Milling 
Co., the Eagle Roller Mill Co., Ferger 
Grain Co., and the Red Wing Milling Co. 
It range x me branching out in feed and 
grain, and is open for new accounts. W. 
L. Andrews, secretary, is a lieutenant in 
the Rockbridge Light Artillery, stationed 
at Anniston, Ala. 

L. Catogni, 15 Salem Avenue, retail 
grocer, buys flour in car lots from the 
Williams Bros. Co. 

J. A. Goria, 121 Campbell Avenue, 
wholesale grocer, buys in cars and mixed 
cars from the Tennant & Hoyt Co., the 
Allen & Wheeler Co., the Voigt Milling 
Co., the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., and 
local mills. 

Goria Bros., 112 Campbell Avenue, 
wholesale grocers, buy from Shank Mill- 
ing Co., Howery-Taylor Milling Co. and 
the Tennant & Hoyt Co. 

C. R. Tinnell & Co., 1001 Tazewell 
Street, retail grocers, buy flour in cars 
from the Mansfield (Ohio) Milling Co. 
and the Cleveland (Ohio) Milling Co., 
getting it through a local jobber. 

The Farmers’ Supply Co., Market 
Square, has one of the best equipped 
warehouses in the city. It handles feed 
in car lots, buying from the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
the Quaker Oats Co., the Albert Dickin- 
son Co. and the Blaisdell Milling Co., do- 
ing a business of $30,000 annually. 

J. M. Harris, Market Square, whole- 
sale and retail feed, buys 30 solid and 
mixed cars from the Ballard & Ballard 
Co., the Albert Dickinson Co. and the 
American Milling Co. 

The Roanoke Seed & Supply Co., 10 
Church Street, will erect a two-story brick 
warehouse, 60x100. It does a feed busi- 
ness of about $20,000 annually, buying 
from the Albert Dickinson Co., the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., the Quaker Oats Co., 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. and the 
Blaisdell Milling Co. 

Kemper & Scott, 416 First Street, 
wholesale and retail flour and feed, buy 
in cars from Colton Bros. Co., the Purina 
Mills, the Washburn-Crosby Co. and the 
Blaisdell Milling Co. 

Huff & Cook, Inc., with headquarters 
at 516 First Street, and a-retail flour and 
feed store at 302 First Street, is among 
the large flour and feed jobbers in 
Roanoke. In addition to buying flour 
from the Ansted & Burk Co., the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., and feed from the 
Blaisdell Milling Co., and other concerns 
in Chicago, Minneapolis and the-North- 
west, it manufactures horse, dairy and 
chicken feeds. 

The Roanoke Flour & Feed Co., 903 
Third Street, in addition to wholesaling 
flour and feed, manufactures corn meal, 
and buys from the Mansfield Milling Co., 
the American Milling Co. and others. T. 
K. Mason is president, and O. W. Tice 
secretary and treasurer. 

Adams, Payne & Gleaves, Inc. 404 
South Jefferson Street, buys feed in cars 
from the Quaker Oats Co. and the Blais- 
dell Milling Co. : 

Horton & Snyder, 515-516 MacBain 
Building, brokers, represent the Hales & 
Edwards Co., the Allen & Wheeler Co., 
the Corn Products Refining Co., the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Rosenbaum Bros., 
and the Mansfield (Ohio) Milling Co., Inc. 

A Howard, 209 First National 
Bank Building, broker, represents the 
David Stott Flour Mills, Inc., the Quaker 
Oats Co., H. Wehmann & Co. and the 
Corno Mills. 

The S. F. Johnson Co., R. F. D. 4, has a 
50-bbl flour mill, and at times buys feed. 

The Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co. 
with general offices in the Payne Building, 
M. A. Shuff being purchasing agent, has 
25 general stores in Virginia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee and Georgia. It also operates 
a 50-bbl flour mill at Pulaski, Va., and a 
25-bbl mill at Cripple Creek, Va. The 
largest store, at Toms Creek, Va., cost 
$75,000, and employs 15 clerks. There is 
also a hospital at Toms Creek for the use 
of employees. It buys flour, feed, corn, 
oats and milling wheat from the Gwinn 
Milling Co., the Allen & Wheeler Co., the 
Ansted & Burk Co., J. Allen Smith & Co., 
Inc., and the Purina Mills. 


MARYLAND 
The Frederick flour market is more ac- 
tive than in years, most of the goods pro- 
duced being sold to the — 
Local mills complained that farmers and 
speculators were holding back wheat, and 
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the federal authorities were requested to 
interfere. When such action seemed im- 
minent, the holders released the grain and 
the situation was relieved. There is a 
strong demand for flour from the local 
trade, bakers being especially active, 
though their operations have been hin- 
dared by threatened coal famine and an 
acute shortage of sugar. 

The Chewsville (Md.) Flour Mills, Inc., 
has been incorporated by J. W. and E. 
E. Remsburg and A. E. Bowman, with 
$25,000 capital. They have taken over the 
elevator formerly operated by the late 
Senator B. A. Betts, and will convert it 
into a flour mill of 100 bbls capacity, and 
also job other flour and feed. 

The Hager mill, at the edge of Hagers- 
town, is — in operation. This flour 
mill dates back to 1854. 





_ OHIO 

The Geneva (Ohio) Co-operative Co. 
has bought the Cowdery Coal Co. and the 
Nickel Plate Feed Mills, at Geneva, and 
will specialize in flour and feeds, conduct- 
ing their business on a cash basis. The 
officers of the company are: G. A. Wood- 
worth, president; Frank Berry, vice- 
president; R. F. Shelley, secretary; G. 
H,. Swan, treasurer; R. A. Parker, man- 
ager. 

Over 1,000 bbls flour were burned in 
the bakery of A. Latessa, Youngstown, 
last month. State officials are investigat- 
ing the fire, the second within a month in 
the same shop. 

The Miami Milling Co., with J. H. Blan- 
ton and R. H. Schwegman, of Cincinnati, 
as principals, will take over the plant of 
the Prince Milling Co., Hamilton, and 
put it in operation. 

A motion to quash the indictments 
against August Ferger, T. M. Dugan and 
Robert Rasch, of the Ferger Grain Co., 
Cincinnati, has been made in the United 
States district court at Cincinnati, they 
being charged with using counterfeited 
and fraudulent bills of lading for the pur- 
pose of obtaining loans from the Second 
National Bank of Cincinnati. 

The Star Mill Co., Racine, has been 
sold to James Simpson. Homer Hayman 
and William Tone will remain in the ca- 
pacity of millers. " 

Robert Ruston, of Evansville, Ind., 
aged 79, one of the best-known millers 
in southern Indiana, is dead. He was 
born in Chatteris, England, in 1838, and 
in 1856 engaged in business with Igle- 
heart Bros., continuing with this firm 
many years as a partner, and with them 
operated the Yosemite mill and the Mel- 
rose Milling Co. ° 

The Milford (Ind.) Grain & Milling Co. 
has been sold to the Milford Investment 
Co. George Felkner, of the Farmers’ 
State Bank, is in charge of the plant. 





BRISTOL, VA.-TENN. 

Temporarily, early in the month, the 
millfeed market was flat and lifeless. 
Later, farmers did not deliver wheat 
freely, and many millers refused to sell 
feed excepting at higher figures. In ad- 
dition, the weather became colder, and 
buyers were compelled to display more 
interest, which led to a rise. Still there 
are dealers who believe millers soon will 
be able to buy wheat freely, and also 
anticipate cheaper corn as soon as the new 
crop moves. 

The flour trade in this market is largely 
in the hands of the three local mills, and 
is a soft winter wheat market. The whole- 
sale grocers and feed jobbers do very 
little in flour. 

The Bristol Seed & Grain Co., 518 Cum- 
berland Street, wholesale feed, handles no 
flour, but buys 150 cars feed, corn, oats, 
etc., annually, from the Purina Mills, the 
Albert Dickinson Co., Ferger Grain Co., 
J. Allen Smith & Co., John Wade & Sons, 
H. Wehmann & Co. and the Acme-Evans 
Co 


The Rhodes Feed Co., 25 Fourth Street, 
does about $30,000 business annually, han- 
dling the flour of the David Stott Flour 
Mills, Inc., and feed from the Liberty 
Mills, the Ansted & Burk Co, M. C. 
Peters Mill Co., and others. 

J. A. Goodwin, 13 Sixth Street, mer- 
chandise broker, represents Gray & Smith, 
and the Corno Mills, and is open for mill- 
ing connections. 

The Sparger Mill Co., Commonwealth 
Street, operating a 500-bbl flour mill, 
buys 250,000 bus milling wheat annually 
from Ohio, Pennsylvania and Maryland. 

The Barrow-Scott Milling Co. with 


offices at 818 State Street, has a 150-bbl 
flour mill about a mile from the city. It 
buys corn, oats, horse and dairy feeds, 
and milling wheat from the central states 
in cars. 

The Bristol Grocery Co., 831 State 
Street, wholesale, handles 4,000 bbls flour 
yearly from the Ansted & Burk Co., the 
Gwinn Milling Co, the Washburn- 
Crosby Co. anu the Lawrenceburg (Ind.) 
Roller Mill Co. 

The Union Seed Co., 833 State Street, 
wholesale and retail flour and feed, han- 
dles the flour of the Ansted & Burk Co., 
and buys feed from J. Allen Smith & Co., 
the Quaker Oats Co., the Liberty Mills 
and the Purina Mills, a total of 100 cars 
annually. 

Hamilton, Bacon & Hamilton, Com- 
monwealth Street, feed, use 75 cars an- 
nually from the Acme-Evans Co., the 
Liberty Mills, J. Allen Smith & Co., and 
others. 

The N. P. Lawrence Co., 17 Third 
Street, broker, represents the Ansted & 
Burk Co., the Quaker Oats Co., Louis- 
ville Milling Co. and Cockley Milling Co. 
It is open for millfeed connections. 

H. F. Lewis & Co., 19 Third Street, 
brokers, representing the Corn Products 
Refining Co., J. Allen Smith & Co., the 
Larrowe Milling Co., and the Richter 
Grain Co., are open for grain and feed 
connections. 

H. C. Bondurant, 29 Sixth Street, mer- 
chandise broker, represents the Rapier 
Sugar Feed Co. and Town Creek Milling 


Co. 

The Twin City Mill* Co. 41 Fourth 
Street, operating a 225-bbl flour mill, buys 
95 per cent of its milling wheat from 
Virginia and Maryland. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Rohm Brothers, Potts Grove, have in- 
stalled a buckwheat and corn mill. 

The Emig flour mill at Dover, operated 
by Reuben Detter, burned, with loss of 
$12,000; insured. 

M. L. Byers, operating a feed mill at 
Newville, has installed additional ma- 
chinery. 

M. C. Worthington, formerly of Ann- 
ville, Pa., has bought a half interest in 
the Glen Alpine mills at Douglasville. 

The John Hoffer Flouring Mill Co., 
Steelton, whose mill recently burned, soon 
will decide whether or not to rebuild. 
Insurance adjustments probably will be 
completed by Jan. 1. The wheat in the 
mill at the time of the fire has been 
shipped to Philadelphia. 

Joseph Paist, aged 29, an employee of 
the New Oxford (Pa.) Milling Co., re- 
cently was killed by being drawn into the 
machinery. 

Jesse Poland has bought an interest in 
the flour mill of Miliken & Chess, at Wash- 
ington. The firm will be known as Poland 
& Chess. 

Griffith Ellis, a well-known miller of 
Indiana County, is recovering from an 
operation at a Pittsburgh hospital. 

An incendiary fire destroyed the flour 
mill of Harry Fisher, near Reading, caus- 
ing a loss of $10,000. 

Millers and grain dealers of Indiana 
County and surrounding territory have 
been advised to exercise great care in 
guarding their mills and elevators against 
fire. 

The building in Tamaqua, occupied by 
C. W. Royer, wholesale flour and feed 
jobber, was burned. Loss, $35,000; part- 
ly insured. Among the contents ruined 
were 6 cars flour and 10,000 bus oats. 

The Columbia (Pa.) Milling Co., with 
$20,000 capital, has been incorporated by 
Austin Boyd, Charles Hay and Thomas 
Sharpless, all of Philadelphia. 

W. K. Smith and J. M. Kershner have 
incorporated the Stoudt Milling Co., at 
Shoemakersville. 

The flour-milling plant of Blaine, Mc- 
Kay & Lee, at North East, near Erie, 
burned Nov. 14; loss, $100,000. 

Moore’s flour mill, near Adamstown, 
burned Nov. 9. Loss, $10,000; partly in- 
sured, 

In Berks County there are upwards of 
100 flour mills. Only one has signed the 
agreement of the United States Food 
Administration, and that is the large mill 
of D. W. Dietrich, near Reading. 

A beam in Walker’s flour mill, at 
Frisco, near Ellwood City, broke, causing 
the building to collapse. 

The Columbia (Pa.) Milling Co. is in- 
creasing capacity to 1,000 bbls daily. 

S. O. Adler & Sons, Altoona, have in- 
stalled flour-manufacturing machinery 
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in their mill to the capacity of 25 bbls. 
This is the only flour mill in ‘Altoona. 

L. E. Myers, formerly operating a flour 
mill at Biglerville, is now with the Ar- 
endsville (Pa.) Roller Mills. 

The Hevener mills, Upper Hanover, 
recently bought by H. S. Hillegass, of 
Pennsburg, have been overhauled and ad- 
ditional machinery installed, 

Max Groitsch, a merchant at Arden, 
has bought an interest in the flour mill 
of S. K. Minor & Son, at that place. 

The flour mill of the John Hoffer 
Flouring Mill Co., Steelton, which burned 
Oct. 13, will be rebuilt. The grain ele- 
vator will not be replaced at this time, 
on account of the scarcity of labor and 
the high price of building materials. 

The new flour mill of Mrs. A. C. Brown 
& Sons, Waltersburg, is in operation. It 
has a capacity of 25 bbls daily, and is 
operated by a gas engine. 

The loss om the mill of the Blaine- 
Mackay-Lee Co., North East, which re- 
cently burned, was $125,000; insurance, 


000. 

The five-story flour mill of the Lan- 
caster Electric Co., at Walbank, near 
Millersville, burned, with a loss of $3,000 
on flour and feed and $35,000 on the prop- 
erty. It was operated by R. M. Groff, of 
Walbank. 

E. T. Brown, manager of the Somerset 
(Pa.) Milling Co., has resigned. 

Abraham C. Godshall, a_ well-known 
miller and business man of Lansdale, died 
Dec. 16, aged 78. Mr. Godshall was a 
former treasurer of the Pennsylvania 
State Millers’ Association, and the county 
in which he resided. He is survived by 
his widow, two daughters and three sons. 
_ Sutton & Greenawalt have succeeded 
Weddle & Sutton in the milling and grain 
business at West Newton. 

W. H. Manbeck & Co., Mifflin, have 
added equipment to their flour. mill, it 
being furnished by the Wolf Co., of 
Chambersburg, Pa. 

Schwoyer & Savage, Robesonia, have 
their new 60-bbl flour mill in operation. 

The Bald Eagle flour mill, near New- 
ton Hamilton, Mifflin County, hereafter 
will be operated by Sharer Bros. : 

L. McLean Wilson, of the Harrington 
mills, Montrose, is now general sales- 
manager of the Empire Grain & Elevator 
Co., Binghamton, N. Y. His father, L. 
M. Wilson, is president of the company. 

W. W. Kiser, Varden; John M. Bush, 
West Grove; G. M. Byers, St. Thomas; 
A. L. Rhoads, Tobyhanna; G. H. Straus- 
baugh and Frank Bailey, Spring Grove; 
H. H. Bergstresser, aterfall; W. H. 
Clark, Lenape; Mauser Milling Co. 
Treichlers; Francis Christman, Kunkle- 
town,—have remodeled their mills and in- 
stalled water wheels. 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Washington flour market is as ac- 
tive as the trade has ever experienced, 
with most of the output going to fill gov- 
ernment needs. Mills find it difficult to 
supply domestic buyers, which has caused 
complaint by local brokers, but the mills 
have only so much flour to sell the. domes- 
tic trade, and the regulations are being 
adhered to. The trade is very low on all 
grades in wood. 

One of the large northwestern mills 
doing business in this city has been out 
of the market for two weeks, on account 
of not having anything to offer. 

Spot offerings continue meager, and 
were it possible there doubtless would be 
good premiums paid, but dealers are in- 
clined to conform strictly to the rules of 
the Food Administration. 

Barley flour is in active demand, with 
one mill reporting sales of over 14,000 
bbls to the baking trade in this section. 
Bakers are obtaining excellent results 
where they do not use over 15 per cent 
of barley flour with white flour. Whole- 
sale bakeries say if the baker will start 
with a small percentage of it, and gradu- 
ally work up to a mixture of 15 per cent, 
better results will be obtained than to 
start with a larger percentage. Barley 
flour is quoted at $10.10@10.50, in cotton. 

The bulk of the bookings by flour job- 
bers in Washington would indicate that 
they come from mills of small capacity. 
It is surprising to find mills in Maryland 
and Virginia, of from 25 to 100 bbls 
capacity, well located, offering from 300- 
to 1,000-bbl lots. 

W. M. Campbell, president of the 
Campbell bakeries, Kansas City, and John 
B. Diamond, resident of the Summit 
Milling Co. and the First National Bank, 
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Gaithersburg, Md., were in the city last 
week, conferring with Food Administra- 
tion officials. 

The Wilkins-Rogers Milling Co., Thir- 
ty-second and K streets N.W., is install- 
ing additional machinery, and six con- 
crete grain storage tanks, of 30,000 bus 
capacity, have been erected. S. H. Rog- 
ers, vice-president, is around, after a siege 
in a hospital. 

W. P. Jarvis, of the Dunlop Mills, 
Richmond, Va., and J. A. Wangler, presi- 
dent of the Jos. F. Wangler Co., St. 
Louis, were here last week. 

N. Marcello, in charge of export trade 
to South America for the Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, Hutchinson, Kansas, 
and George A. Zabriskie, New York City, 
national flour distributor, visited Food 
Administration headquarters last week. 

J. D. Dundas, of the Dundas Bros. Co., 
flour merchants, with offices in the Wood- 
ward Building, has returned from Chi- 
cago and the West. 

J. O. Laird, sales-manager of the Up- 
dike Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., stopped 
off on his way west and visited their 
company’s local representatives, C. E. 
Clifton & Co. 

A prominent Kansas mill had a car of 
flour, consigned to a wholesale bakin 
plant of this city, stand on the tracks o 
the Pennsylvania Railroad for three 
weeks, due to the railroad company noti- 
fying the wrong concern. The local bro- 
kers* representing the mill advised the 
railroad company that the flour belonged 
to another firm, but in due course of time 
the railroad reported to the Food Admin- 
istration that the egg firm that it had 
been notifying was allowing perishable 
- goods to go to waste. 

In a letter to the Board of Trade, H. 
L. Wilkins, president and manager of the 
Wilkins-Rogers Milling Co., Washington, 
says: “At present we are receiving grain 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad in the Jer- 
sey Avenue yards, while our mill is lo- 
cated in the Georgetown section of the 
District of Columbia. It takes from three 
to four teams, with three extra men, a 
day to unload a car, which could be han- 
died with only one man in three or four 
hours if placed on our siding at the mill.” 

George M. Coss, manager of the Boston 
office of the Washburn-Crosby Co., was 
in Washington last week a few days en 
route to Florida for a vacation. 

Fred M. Ritchie, cashier at the local 
office of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
has returned from Minneapolis. 

John C. Washburn, president of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., visited the local 
office last week, en route west from New 
York and Atlantic City. 

E. Z. Bowman, of Bowman Bros., mill- 
ers at Germantown, Md., in the city last 
week, reported wheat in his section as 
moving freely, and the mill supplied with 
a good quality of Maryland wheat at 
$2.10 bu. 

Clarence Hickerson, of Hickerson 
Bros., millers and jobbers at Rockville, 
Md., visited Food Administration head- 
quarters last week. 

H. O. B. Harding, superintendent of 
mills for the Washburn-Crosby Co., Min- 
neapolis, stopped in Washington on his 
way south for an outing. 

M. D. Hinton, of the Eclipse Milling 
Co., Graham, Va., was here last week, 
visiting local jobbers. 

Ralph Galt, head of the flour and feed 
jobbing business of Wm. M. Galt & Co., 
Washington, is spending the winter at 
Atlantic City. 

Fred C. Van Dusen, of the Van Dusen 
Harrington Co., Minneapolis, was in the 
city recently, attending the final hearing 
on federal grain grades. 

A Washington baker, thinking flour 
would sell around $20 bbl before Jan. 1, 
last June bought 1,000 bbls at $13.50, suf- 
ficient to last him some months. After 
the government had set the price on 
wheat, the baker asked the mill to cancel 
his contract, saying he could not take the 
flour out in the time limit and it was more 
than he would need for that period. The 
mill replied that it bought the wheat to 
cover the contract, and the baker must 
take the flour as contracted for. 

J. Harry Wootamer. 





Examination of the official statistics of 
the 1917 crops reveals a big advance in 
valuation, and Financial America places 
the corn price, $1.28 per bu, 100 per cent 
above the five-year average; wheat, at $2 
bu, 141 per cent above, and rye at $1.66 
bu, 115 per cent above. 
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THE MORRIS GRAIN DRIER 


A Minneapolis Product That Has Gained 
Favorable Recognition—Many Installa- 
tions in Mills and Elevators in 1917 


Prior to 1917, only a slight conception of 
the possibilities of grain driers or of the 
advantages to be gained’ from their use had 
been gained. The abnormal corn crop of 
the past season, however, with its excessive 
moisture content, served to accentuate the 
value of a drier. The. success in handling 
wet grain achieved by elevator companies 
properly equipped has impressed others 
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panies grain that has passed through a 
drying process, 

Of principal merit is the fact that, in 
treating in a Morris drier, no risk of im- 
pairing the germinating power of ‘seed 
grain is incurred. 

Wet flaxseed can be successfully han- 
dled in a Morris drier, and turned out in a 
marketable condition. Several installations 
have recently been made by representative 
flour mills, for use in connection with their 
wheat-washing systems, with eminently 
satisfactory results. 

The Morris drier is operated on both 
the so-called batch and continuous feed 


Cross section of building showing installation of Morris Grain Drier 


that a grain drier is a necessary adjunct 
to a modern terminal elevator. 

Foremost among the driers of the coun- 
try is the Morris. Introduced about 17 
years ago, it immediately gained favorable 
recognition but, since the Strong-Scott 
Mfg. Co., of Minneapolis, assumed its 
manufacture, some three or four years 
ago, purchasing the patents and adding 
improvements, the Morris drier has at- 
tained national prominence. Its popu- 
larity is due to the uniformly satisfactory 
results obtained from its use. 

According to its manufacturers, the 
Morris drier is essentially different from 
all other driers, both in design and opera- 
tion. They claim that grain treated in a 
Morris drier is released in perfect physical 
condition, natural in color, neither parched 
nor shriveled, and free from odor or any 
other disadvantage that usually accom- 


systems. When a high percentage of ex- 
cess moisture is to be extracted, it is oper- 
ated on the batch or charge system, the 
drier being filled and emptied at fixed 
intervals. The federal inspection laws 
make it necessary to treat or dry grain 
having even a small excess moisture con- 
tent. In cases of this kind, the drier is 
operated on what is known as the continu- 
ous feed system, all grain passing down 
slowly through the driers and coolers with- 
out being held Stationary for any definite 
period. 

Morris grain driers can be built to suit 
any capacity or to fit into odd-shaped 
places where space is limited. Standard 
sizes vary from 75 to 1,000 bus per hour, 
and equal satisfaction results from their 
use, whether the amount of: grain handled 
is large or small. 

The Morris drier is built with a grain 
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compartment on each side, while in the 
middle an air chamber is arranged, into 
which heated air is blown from a fan. 
Running crosswise through the grain com- 
partments, and spaced uniformly, are 
ducts covered with heavy-gauge galvanized 
wire cloth and open at the bottom. The 
plates.on the sides of the compartments 
are perforated or cut out at alternate ends 
of each duct. One row of ducts is open 
on the side toward the air chamber, but is 
closed on the outside, while the row next 
above is closed on the side toward the air 
chamber, but is open on the outside. 

Fresh air drawn trom the outside and 
blown into the air chamber passes upward 
through the ducts and the grain, carrying 
off the excess moisture. An equal volume 
of air passing through each duct at the 
same time under even pressure means that 
a regulated amount of air is moving up- 
ward through the grain, thus insuring uni- 
form drying in every portion of the drier. 

The claim is made that grain cooled uni- 
formly will not heat after it has been 
placed in storage. Acting on this principle, 
the manufacturers of the Morris drier 
have provided the pte with ample 
cooling capacity. The operation of the 
cooler is exactly the same as that of the 
drier, except that cold instead of heated 
air is blown directly into it. In using 
fresh air for both the drier and the cooler, 
the manufacturers point to an advantage 
possessed by the Morris to the exclusion 
of other driers. 

Representative installations of Morris 
driers are_to be found in all the terminal 
markets of the United States and Canada. 
Notable recent ones are in the Calumet ele- 
vator, Chicago, just completed, and in the 
Public elevator, New Orleans. 

In the 4,000,000-bu elevator now under 
construction for the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road at Baltimore, eight units of Morris 
driers are being installed. Each unit has 
a capacity of 500 bus per hour, and is so 
arranged that it can be operated inde- 
pendently. Separate garners, above and 
below each unit, are provided, so that, if 
necessary, eight different kinds or lots of 
grain can be handled at the same time. 

Two receiving conveyor belts, used in 
the upper part of the main elevator work- 
ing-house, extend throughout the drier 
building over the upper garners, permit- 
ting the eight garners over the driers to be 
filled direct from the cars without rehan- 
dling. Two conveyor belts under the lower 
garners, carry the dried and cooled grain 
direct to the shipping elevator leg, or to 
the storage bins, as desired. By this ar- 
rangement, the operating expense will be 
reduced to a minimum. 

The equipment is located in a separate 
building, 34x64, 142 feet high. Each drier 
has a holding capacity of 600 bus grain. 
On the same floor with the driers are the 
air heaters, while beneath, on the mez- 
zanine floor, are located the fans which 
draw the air from the outside and blow it 
through ‘the heaters into the driers. On 
the floor below are the coolers and fans, 
which serve to cool the grain down to at- 
mospheric temperature. The fans used 
are of the small blade multivane type, each 
operated by a separate motor. 

While the above description covers an 
unusually large installation, it outlines one 
that is typically Morris. 

Other noteworthy installations of Morris 
driers recently made have been in the 
elevators of the Chicago & Great Western 
road, at Omaha; Chicago & North Western 
road at Milwaukee and at Council Bluffs— 
the latter being the fifth Morris drier the 
North Western has installed; the Quaker 
Oats Co., at Cedar Rapids; Powell & 
O’Rourke Grain Co., St. Louis, and the 
Soo railway, in Minneapolis. All of these 
driers have a capacity of 1,000 bus per 
hour. The Washburn-Crosby Co. is in- 
stalling at Peoria, Ill, its third Morris 
grain drier. Rosert T. Bearry. 





Food Notes From Germany 

Foodstuffs prospects, as stated in the 
Berlin Tageblatt, are more unfavorable 
than at any time during the war. To the 
high cost of food, which already has be- 
come a terrible burden to the masses, is 
added the danger that not even the most 
absolutely necessary foodstuffs can be 
considered as assured. 

Vorwarts, socialist organ, recently was 
pe ig cree for assertions of profiteering 
and favoritism in food distribution while 
the masses were “not only hungry but 
starving.” 
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SOUTHERN FEED PRODUCTS 


Cottonseed, Rice, Velvet and Soy Beans, Cow 
Peas, Sorghum Cane and Kafir Corn 
Are Big Factors 

The southern states cannot successfully 
compete with the grain belt or corn belt, 
although the average yield of corn, oats, 
rye and barley is not far below that of 
some of the best grain sections of the 
country, and if improved soil treatment 
and methods of cultivation were adopted 
in the South, the contrast in acreage pro- 
duction would be but slight. 

The value of a feed depends upon its 
content of digestible protein and in its 
ability to produce heat, energy or fat. If 
the feed is rich in protein, and is used to 
supplement a ration | pel in protein, then 
the greatest value of the feed lies in its 
digestible protein. But if it is used in a 
ration already containing sufficient pro- 
tein, or if it is fed in such quantity that it 
supplies more than the amount of protein 
the animal needs, then its value lies in its 
productive value. 

It is often the case, in the South, that 
the value of protein feeds is in their pro- 
ductive values, rather than in protein, and 
that-the value of protein is often exagger- 
ated, while the productive value of the 
ration is not sufficiently brought out. 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 


Perhaps the greatest advantage the 

South offers as a source of live stock feed 
is in the abundant supply of cottonseed 
meal. For many years cottonseed was 
regarded in that section as a waste prod- 
uct, and more or less as a nuisance. Dur- 
ing that early period the lives of hogs were 
endangered by the consumption of cotton- 
seed. 
Subsequently, when the crushing plants 
came into existence, the oil was marketed 
in its crude state and found its place in 
serving human needs in various ways. 
Incidentally thereto came the production 
of meal cake and hulls, The crushers 
sought a market for the by-products of 
their industry, and experiments proved the 
value of meal cake as a cattle feed. 

At that time very few concentrated com- 
mercial feeds were manufactured, and 
while the meal cake was one of the richest 
feed concentrates known, the demand for 
it was not in any sense in proportion to the 
supply. There was no market whatever 
for the hulls in the beginning of the in- 
dustry, but within a short time a mixture 
of ground meal cake and hulls. was tried 
out, with highly satisfactory results;~as a 
cattle feed. 

Cotton growers were at first inclined to 
reserve a supply of cottonseed for their 
cattle, but were eventually convinced that 
it was profitable to dispose of the raw 
seed to the oil mills and to in turn buy 
from the latter the cake, meal, and hulls, 
and to mix them for a feed. 

Cattle dealers and feeders were not slow 
to recognize the merits of cotténseed meal 
and hulls for fattening purposes, and for 
perhaps 10 years the greatest demand 


came from stock men, and thousands of - 


head of cattle were shipped south during 
the winter months and fattened. 

It is related that, when the first carload 
of cottonseed fed beef cattle was slaugh- 
tered in a large packing-house, the yellow 
color of the fats was so marked as to 
attract the attention of the foreman; that 
after midnight he called the packer over 
the telephone, to relate what had come 
under his observation; that the packer 
went down to make a personal investiga- 
tion, and that thereafter cottonseed meal 
fattened cattle were in‘ active’ demand at 
that plant. 

In the early stages of the manufacture 
of meal, the product ran from-43 to 45 
per cent in protein. Soon the demand for 
meal Was out of proportion to that for 
hulls, but in many plants the machinery 
was so adjusted as to admit a certain pro- 
portion of hulls into the cake. 

For the last decade, cottonseed meal has 
heen a stabilized feed for cattle for both 
dairy and beef purposes. During the last 
five years its use has become general as a 
concentrate in a number of commercial 
feeds, until today it is recognized as one 
of the richest and best feed concentrates 
available for all kinds of live stock except 
swine. 

One of its latest valuable uses has been 
in the feeding of sheep on the ranges of 


the Northwest during the winter months, . 


hoth for subsistence and for the effect 
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produced upon the fleece the following 
spring. 

The sheep-growing industry as yet is of 
minor importance in the South, but the 
presence of an abundance of cottonseed 
meal and hulls, the splendid climatic con- 
ditions throughout the winter and the long 
growing period for grasses and forage 
crops through the summer, argue in favor 
of this section having great possibilities 
for these animals. 


RICE BY-PRODUCTS 

The rice industry furnishes by-products 
of great value, and abundant in supply. 
Rice polish and rice bran are both rich 
concentrates, and have good feeding value 
when mixed with other by-products to give 
volume. -They are used as the protein base 
for many brands of feeds, both in the 
South and elsewhere, and are of great 
value in producing pork at a low cost. 

Another by-product is rice straw, which 
has a higher feed value than oat:or wheat 
straw, and is readily digested. When used 
as a filler in conjunction with cottonseed 
meal and rice polish and bran, it makes one 
of the best dairy feeds available. Feed 
made from rice straw, cottonseed meal 
and molasses is considered one of the best 
and cheapest dairy feeds manufactured. 

Thousands of tons of rice straw, now 
left in the fields to rot or to be burned in 
the spring, possess a feeding value suffi- 
cient to carry cattle through the winter 
without other feeds. 

It is possible that in feeding cattle in the 
North, where the temperature is much 
lower ‘than throughout the South during 
the winter, such favorable results would 
not be possible. However, the-best value 
is obtained from rice straw when it is 
ground and mixed with concentrates. In 
Texas, where this straw formerly was 
burned, it now brings $15 a ton. 

VELVET AND SOY BEANS 

Another feed, at present largely con- 
fined to the southern states, is the velvet 
bean, a leguminous crop introduced there 
years ago, but not grown extensively until 
the last decade. In Alabama, Mississippi, 
Texas, and parts of Florida, Arkansas, 
Georgia and Louisiana it is raised for feed 
and forage, and also is a money crop. 

Originally, it was grown in cornfields, 
where the vines could be supported by 
the stalks, and the crop was utilized by 
turning the cattle into the fields after the 
corn had been gathered, putting hogs in 
behind the cattle, with the result that both 
were fattened cheaply. 

In recent years the velvet bean became 
a stabilized agricultural product, and 
plants were erected fdér grinding it into 
bean meal, which is now utilized as a con- 
centrate in the manufacture of many 
brands of mixed feeds. The bean is 
gathered in the pod, and usually ground 
pod and all. It is a digestible food in this 
form, and of high feeding value. 

The soy bean has been extensively intro- 
duced throughout the South within the 
last few years, and grown in a limited way 
in all the southern states. Its value as a 
forage crop and a feed is well known, and 
its popularity is increasing. It is one of 
the best legumes, and possesses extraordi- 
nary value as a fertilizer of soils. 

During the last two years its production 
for the manufacture of soy bean oil and 
meal has been promoted. The bean meal 
is a rich concentrate, has a high feeding 
value, and is destined to be one of the 
chief feed products of the th. 

Soy beans average about 36.5 per cent 
protein, 17.5 per cent fat and 4.3 per cent 
fiber. The meal should contain about 41.6 
per cent protein on an average, with 5 per 
cent fiber. Undoubtedly, however, there 
will be found a decided variation in the 
protein content of soy beans grown in dif- 
ferent sections of the country. 

Very few analyses of velvet beans have 
been made. In the pod, they consist of 
about 60 per cent pod and 40 per cent 
beans. The beans themselves resemble 
other legumes, and contain, according to 
analysis, 22.9 per cent protein, 6.8 per cent 
fat, 3.8 per cent fiber and 52 per cent 
nitrogen free extract. Ground with the 
hulls they contain 17.4 per cent protein, 3.9 
per cent fat, 16.9 per cent fiber and 43.2 
per cent nitrogen free extract. 

Velvet beans are very hard, and should 
be soaked in water until soft, or ground to 
a meal, before they are fed. ; 


BERMUDA GRASS 


In the raising of liye stock the South has 
several distinct advantages over other sec- 


tions of the United States. One is due to 
the general growth of Bermuda grass, 
which provides a most nutritious hay crop, 
and possesses superiority as a pasture 


crop. 

; ee grass is an adopted crop in 
the South, but thrives well and yields 
abundantly in a warm climate. It with- 
stands sunshine and dry weather with 
greater endurance than any other known 
grass, and is subject to less injury by close 
and persistent pasturage. 

When properly cured, Bermuda grass is 
a nutritious and valuable feed, having a 
protein content of approximately 71, per 
cent. It requires practically no cultiva- 
tion, and there is scarcely any soil, with 
favorable climatic conditions, where it will 
not produce a fair yield of hay. 


PEANUT BY-PRODUCTS 


The manufacture of oil from peanuts 
in the South still is in its infancy. Many 
mills are making this product largely as an 
experiment. It is a question whether the 
entire peanut will be pressed, or a part 
of the hulls removed. On account of the 
loss by absorption, the results are better if 
the hulls are largely removed, since they 
have practically no value as a feed. 

Analyses of peanuts and their products 
are few, and it is difficult to learn the 
chemical composition which should be ex- 
pected. Texas peanuts average 25.5 per 
cent protein and 36 per cent fat, while 
Georgia analyses give an average of 20.75 
per cent protein and 35.6 per cent fat. 
Some eastern peanuts are equally as high 
in protein as those of Texas. 

According to the Interstate Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association, choice peanut meal 
contains 44 per cent protein and 7 per cent 
fat, and prime contains 34 per cent protein 
and 7 per cent fat. The definition for 
prime meal, 34 per cent protein, would 
permit the sale of whole pressed peanuts 
under that name. - 

The feeding value of peanut by-prod- 
ucts will depend upon the methods of 
manufacturing used. Peanut kernel res- 
idue seems to be slightly less digestible 
than cottonseed kernel residue. Peanut 
hulls contain a little digestible protein, but 
have no productive value. Prime and 
choice peanut meals on some markets have 
practically the same productive value as 
prime or choice cottonseed meals, but con- 
tain more fat. Whole pressed Texas pea- 
nuts, though they contain almost. 37 per 
cent protein, have about the same produc- 
tive value as whole pressed cottonseed. 

The Spanish peanut long has_ been 
grown in a small way throughout all por- 
tions of the South, but its value as a feed 
has never been fully recognized until with- 
in the last few years. Peanut cake has a 
high feeding value, which finds a ready 
market. 

COCONUT MEAL 

Coconut meal is a comparatively new 
product in this country, though it has been 
manufactured in Europe for many years. 
The war and the dangers to shipping have 
made almost impossible the importation 
of copra, sesame and other oriental oil 
seeds, and their cultivation here has in- 
creased. 

Copra is made from the coconut, which 
the natives go into the jungles and split. 
The sun soon separates the meat from the 
husk, so that it may readily be removed. 
The meat is then dried. There are three 
grades, kiln-dried, sun-dried and smoke- 
dried. The kiln-dried is the best, and is 
used to make shredded coconut for human 
consumption. The sun-dried and the 
smoke-dried are used to make oil. 

In a Texas oil mill the copra is ground, 
rolled and cooked, then pressed to remove 
the oil. 

Few analyses of coconut meal have been 
made in this country, but it has a high 
feed value, and is sweet and readily eaten. 


SORGHUM CANE 


The common sorghum cane is utilized ex- 
tensively as a forage and hay crop, and 
while it is not of very high feeding value, 
it can be utilized in many ways. It is 
grown extensively as a late hay crop, and 
often used as a silage mixture with corn 
and cow peas. Its greatest value is for hog 
feed during July and August, when pas- 
turage often becomes scant. Sudan grass, 


-a great hay and forage crop, belonging to 


the sorghum family, also does well in the 
South. 
KAFIR CORN AND MILO MAIZE 
In regions of the South where rainfall is 
light, Kafir corn, milo maize and other 
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similar crops are grown extensively, and 
have proven valuable, particularly to 
growing live stock, for which purpose they 
are almost exclusively used. The yield of 
these crops is abundant, and the limited 
labor required in their production serve: 
to make them cheap forage crops. 


STOCK MELON 


The value of the stock melon for feed- 
ing purposes is well known, and it may be 
sufficient to say that, while it is not exten- 
sively grown throughout the South, yet it 
yields an abundant crop, there being com- 
paratively few sections where it cannot be 
profitably grown as a stock feed. 


ALFALFA 

The South has never gained a reputation 
for alfalfa and the other clovers, and their 
production is small in proportion to that 
in many of the northern and western 
states, but this is due more to the cropping 
system than to the fact that these crops 
cannot profitably be grown in this section. 


COW PEAS 


The cow = has long been a common 
product in the South, and scarcely a farm 
in that section can be found without the 
presence of some member of the cow pea 
family, grown either as a separate crop, 
or as a filling-in crop with corn. Its value 
for adding to the fertility of the soil has 
brought it into prominence, and it has been 
adopted as one of the South’s regular feed 
crops. Its virtues and its value for feed- 
ing purposes also are well known. 
J. Harry Woorrice. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 





Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
Publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The Narth- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








CORN PRODUCTS SALES - MANAGER 
wanted—Southwestern corn milling con- 
cern, 600 bbls capacity, has exceptional 

- opening for sales-manager capable of tak- 
ing full charge of merchandising products 
to high-grade trade; experience, clear busi- 
ness record and excellent knowledge of 
corn goods trade absolutely essential; want 
man as soon as possible; correspondence 
private; give full particulars in first letter. 
Address 418, care Northwestern Miller, 231 
Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS ENGINEER, BY MARRIED MAN, 37 
years of age; references. Address 8S. E. 
Winch, Stacy, Minn. 


CEREAL CHEMIST, WITH WIDE EXPERI- 
ence in flour milling desires position; excel- 
lent references. Address 1007, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER, WITH SOME GOOD 
milling concern, by experienced, wide- 
awake miller; A No. 1 references. Address 
1031, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 


BY FIRST-CLASS MILLER; WOULD LIKE 
to hear from some large mill in need of 
second miller or from small one needing 
head miller; can come at once; state full 
information in first letter. Address 1033, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 














(Continued on next page.) 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

4,400 NEW 98-LB COTTON BAGS FOR 
sale at 15c each, printed, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 
Farmers Mill & Grain Co., Milnor, N. D. 


ROLLS FOR SALE — FIVE DOUBLE 
stands of Willford double drive rolls, 9x18 
in., good condition; also some Williford 
double chest round reels; one Eureka mill- 
ing separator; one Barnard No. 0 purifier. 
Berry Brothers Milling Co., Hector, Minn. 





Retiring From Business 
FOR SALE 


300-bbl] mill at Redfield, S. D. Mill 
enjoys excellent local trade. Has al- 
ways been a money-maker, Full line 
of machinery. Steam power plant. 


Also 


40,000-bu elevator at Redfield. 
40,000-bu elevator at Ashton, 8S. D. 








CAPABLE ENGINEER WANTED 


for our Fairmount, N. D., mill; must Both houses in good condition, well- 
be able to keep engine and dynamo in 


first-class condition and take full equipped and in active operation. 
charge of engine room. Address 1032, GEO. C. CHRISTIAN & CoO., 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. Minneapolis, Minn. ‘ 














FOR SALE 
COMPLETELY EQUIPPED WHEAT 
AND CORN MILL 


A mill of 1,500 bbls wheat capacity and a large output of corn 
goods is offered for sale, as owner is not a miller. Mill located in cen- 
ter of wheat and corn growing sections. Plant is in the very best of 
condition and can be started on short notice. The deal can be arranged 

» with a~moderate cash payment. 
Address E. L. Ohrmann, Owner, 
Chicago Athletic Club, 
Chicago, Il. 








State Salesmen Wanted 


Large western mill has openings for two or three high class 
salesmen to take charge of selling organizations in certain 
states. Will give exceptional arrangement in the way of 
satisfactory drawing account and participating interest 
in profits on business in the territory. Address: 415, care 
the Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Missouri. 








Elevator Buckets 


We earry in stock at all times a large 
supply of Elevator Buckets, includ- 
ing Caldwell Seamless Steel, Salem, 
Regular Riveted and various styles 
of Malleable Iron. All sizes and gauges for handling different mate- 
rials. Special buckets made to order. Manufacturers of Helicoid 
Screw Conveyor, Steel Elevator Casings, Pulleys, Bearings, Rope 
Sheaves and Gears. Complete equipments of Elevating, Conveying 
and Transmitting Machinery for Grain Elevators, Flour Mills, etc. 


H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 
17th St. and Western Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


NEW YORK, pA aeney Building, Hudson Terminal 
50 Church Stree 


DALLAS, TEXAS, m Main Street 














STORAGE tN aaeas 


TRANS IT will A. 5 iatek 
THE KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE CO. yeinickeER m ST. LOUIS 


Buffalo, N. ¥. semen natls, Railway Railway Equipment, Machinery 































“Ony one FEED GOVERNOR 
= bors Sense Horizontal Wheat Steamer is 
a perfect wheat conditioner. Write for booklet. 


COLUMBIAN FEED GOVERNOR CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 
104 North Second Street 





You Can See 
For Yourself 


that chaff, dirt, dust or grit can’t affect the 


operation of the 


2 


>>>») DELIA» Si >» 





because it is totally inclosed. 


In these days of forced production it’s 
mighty important to be independent of such 
external conditions. The Turbo-Gear gives 


you that sense of security. 





500 H. P. Turbo-Gear 


That is just one of the features that makes 
the Turbo-Gear an ideal drive for flour mills 


and grain elevators. 


There are many other reasons brought out 


in the catalog. 


. Write for your copy. 


The Poole Engineering 
& Machine Company 


Manufacturers of Gears and Power Transmission Machinery since 1843 


Baltimore, Maryland, U. S. A. 


Boston, 63 State Street Oakland, Cal., 70th and Garfield Avenue 
Dallas, Southwestern Life Bldg. Pittsburgh, 781 Union Arcade Bldg. 
Detroit, 823 Dime Bank Bidg. St. Louis, 2211 Olive Street 

El Paso, 923 Mills Bldg. Savannah, Ga., 26 Bay Street West 
Jacksonville, Fla., 930 Bay Street Seattle, L. C. Smith Bidg. 

Minneapolis, 716 McKnight Bldg. Syracuse, 504 City Bank Bldg. 

New York, 50 Church Street 
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